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Hyatt Roller Bearings on crank shalt, bottom 
shaft, and rocker shaft positions of Crompton & 
Knowles Looms are used with unwavering success 
to protect vital working parts against racking, wear- 
provoking influences and to increase the general 
operating efficiency of each loom. 


Hyatts mean easier running, less fixing, less vi- 
bration, less maintenance, improved picking and 


freedom from stoppage. Oil tight housings prevent 
spotting. 


ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Protecting Crompton & Knowles Products 


Crompton & Knowles, in standardizing on Hyatts 
for their’ Verybest’”” Worsted Looms and Silk Looms, 
are one of the many manufacturers of quality textile 
machinery who have turned to Hyatt for bearing 
protection. 


All through the miil these better bearings are 
playing their role of conservation... in preparatory 
equipment and finishing machinery, as well as in 
looms. We shall be glad to discuss any bearing 
consideration in which you are interested. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE .x-- 


SANFORIZING 
MACHINE 


The Textile - Finishing Machinery 
Company has been appointed by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., as a li- 
censed manufacturer to build the 
new Sanforizing Machine... a mod- 
ern method for pre-shrinking Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted Piece Goods. 


Textile is thoroughly familiar with 
the mechanical construction of the 
special machinery necessary for this 
new pre-shrinking process ... . be- 
cause Textile manufactured and in- 
stalled all the Tenters now in use in 
connection with the equipment devel- 
oped for this pre-shrinking process. 


Entering End of Sanforizsing Machine 


To any plant considering pre-shrink- 
ing, a Textile Sales Engineer will call 
and explain the advantages of the 
new Sanforizing Method... or if 
preferred, information and illustra- 
tion sheets will be sent upon request. 


Just write, wire or telephone our 
nearest office. 


Delivery End of Sanforising Machine 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sims and Harris Avenues, Providence, R. I. 


New York Office 
o0 CHURCH STREET 


Southern Representative 


H. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. 
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wide, 
seamless Axminsters 


Riding an overhead crane, the photographer “shoots” this unusual 
view. It shows the principal working parts of one of the Mohawk 
looms under construction. 

You can see the majority of cams are in place on the cam shaft. The 
two large cams on either side of the center-girt are the ones that beat 


up the lay. On the extreme left is shown the right-hand back knife 


The fourth of a series featuring a 


cam and let-off cams. The mechanism in the top center is part of the 


Mohawk loom order in progress 


lifter motion which takes the strain off the tube frame when putting in 


the tufts. This mechanism is operated by the cam 


lever shown on the center cross-girt. CROM TON NI RAN OWLE % 


Crompton & Knowles Research Engineers have SJ WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joon FOR CUCIY WOVEN FABRIC 


constantly improved these looms to operate at 
greater speed and produce better quality. . . Write for any information 


you desire on wide looms for woven floor coverings. 
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Balanced Production * 


By George A. Sloan, President Cotton-Textile Institute 


‘THE keynote of this convention “Balanced Produc- 

tion” concerns one of the most vital questions with 
which every major industry, old and new, is now con- 
fronted and it is one which industry shares in common 
with our great agricultural population. 

Perhaps the one distinctive difference in our cotton 
textile problem is the fact that our industry has been 
grappling with overproduction over a longer period and 
under more difficult and more distressing conditions than 
many others. This leads me to express the opinion that 
the cotton mills, generally speaking, have given longer 
study to this question of balanced production and have 
gone through sufficient difficulties during the past dec- 
adeas to better equip them in meeting the sudden and 
violent dislocation in business which this country has 
experienced since last autumn. 

Our entire business machinery in this country had 
been geared up to such levels of production during and 
since the World War that many industries had not stop- 
ped to consider the fundamentals of elemental economics 
or to consider how far they may have wandered away 
from the security and dependability of sound business 
principles. The cotton industry, on the other hand, has 
for several years rather than for several months been 
studying the true meaning of balanced production and 
I am encouraged to believe that it wil emerge from the 
present temporary unfavorable situation on a sounder, 
better organized and more satisfactory basis than ever 
before. 

Surely if we are justified in viewing our position in 
this light, and I see no reason why we can not do so in 
_ Spite of the present emergency, you may regard the 
present and look to the future with confidence that shall 
succeed in re-establishing constructive thought and 
action in the cotton mill business. 


Stock Situation 


The condition of our industry at the present time can 
best be illustrated by comparing the stock situation on 
January Ist with the situation at the end of May. 
Stocks at the beginning of the year in the hands of grey 
goods mills were 461,013,000 yards; by June Ist they 
were reduced to 450,481,000 yards. Production during 
this five-month period was 11 per cent less than for the 
same months in 1929 and shipments were equal to 10! 
per cent of the reduced production. Continued improve- 
ment is reflected in the Statistics of stocks and ship- 
ments for the first half of the current month. Our prin- 
cipal concern at the present time and during the past 
few months is the excess inventory that was accumu- 


*Address before Convention of Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. 


lated during the last quarter of 1929 when demand suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis. Nevertheless, the constant 
and increasing reduction in operations during the past 
six months and more especially during the past six weeks 
would indicate that the industry is slowly but surely 
coming to understand that this matter of balanced pro- 
duction is not one which can be dealt with successfully 
in a spasmodic way. We have learned that the industries 
which successfully deal with balanced production are 
dealing with it all the time. Demand shifts even under 
more normal conditions and production must of neces- 
sity shift along with demand. Hence the growing ap- 
preciation in our industry for adequate statistics and the 
continued necessity for the study and application of 
those statistics. 

In spite of the unwavering educational efforts since 
the Cotton-Textile Institute was organized, we hear oc- 
casionally the statement that this great question of in- 
telligent production or balanced production, as your pro- 
gram describes it, has been considered only spasmodical- 
ly. There is not one single shred of truth in such a 
statement insofar as it relates to the industry as a whole 
or to the efforts of the Cotton-Textile Institute. When- 
ever I hear such a complaint I am tempted to wonder if 
the person who makes it isn’t throwing up a smoke 
screen to hide from his stockholders and laborers his 
own shortcomings in management which have led to the 
piling up of stock. 

Time after time we have seen a mill executive push 
his labor and machinery to all kinds of abnormal hours 
in and out of seasonable demand and when finally con- 
fronted with excessive stocks, demoralized prices and 
with necessity of drastic curtailment, he sets up a howl 
that some cut and dried industrywide plan should be 
worked out which would prevent him from getting into 
such a state of affairs. But I am afraid the law of supply 
and demand would have little or respect for a cut 
and dried plan devised to meet such stupid and unin- 
telligent business conduct. I do not believe that there 
are any shortcuts to progress and prosperity for those 
who have disregarded all consideration of balanced pro- 
duction. And regardless of any plans or recommenda- 
tions that may now or later have the consideration of 
the mills individually, this industry will progress just 
as rapidly and satisfactorily as the mill executives who 
take the necessary action in regulating their production 
with constant attention to their own inventory, the in- 
dustry’s inventory, and to present and prospective de- 
mand. 

Happily for this industry and its future welfare, the 
rank and file of mill executives are seeking out the facts 
are studying the facts and are applying plain, ordinary 
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horse sense in using these facts. Mill executives are 
coming more and more to support the soundness of the 
principle which the Institute has advocated since its in- 
ception—that the industry will not rid itself of the 
distressing effects of periodic overproduction until it 
recognizes fairly and squarely that the cure for this 
malady lies in avoiding the malady itself. We are more 
and more coming to the idea in industry, as we are in 
our personal héalth, of taking better care of ourselves 
through preventive and protective measures. 

What we need most of all in this industry is a growing 
responsiveness on the part of a few highly individualistic 
individuals to the danger signals which are being pointed 
out from day to day. I am not advocating an altruistic 
course but advocating a course that in the long run will 
make for satisfactory returns for even the most success- 
ful mills. 

The Institute Idea 

The very idea of the Institute is intelligent voluntary 
co-operation. I am not so sure but what we have long 
since outgrown the old notion of the mouse trap philo- 
sophy, that if you can make a better mouse trap than 
someone else, the whole world will beat a path to your 
door. This terse maxim was inspired by conditions of 
several generations ago. Today the currents of business 
communication and trade move so quickly that we are 
coming more and more to recognize the great interde- 
pendence and the numerous inter-relations of one busi- 
ness with another. An individual’s proficiency in mak- 
ing mouse traps nowadays is soon the common property 
of everybody. With the radio and the aeroplane as sym- 
bols of modern progress, it is impossible to remain iso- 
lated from one another. Indeed, isolation in industry is 
out of date as the old fashion red flannel drawers! It 
simply can’t be done. And so I say that it is to the 
best interest of mill executives—in fact in the long run 
it is directly to their benefit to subscribe to the sound 
economic doctrine of balanced production which in re- 
cent years has been so constantly kept before this indus- 
try. It is not alone in your interest but it is very greatly 
in the interest of the hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who depend upon the mills for their livelihood. 
Besides, it is bound to be beneficial to the hundreds of 
thousands of cotton farmers who produce raw material 
upon which we must depend. It is also in the interest 
of the mills and the industry to provide an intelligent 
balance of production with demand for the sake of those 
who buy and consume the industry’s products. Other- 
wise, there are bound to be disorderly and unprofitable, 
if not chaotic market conditions, with indefensible waste 
to both producers and distributors. 

Before leaving this phase of balanced production there 
is one thought often overlooked by some of our mill 
executives which I wish to leave with you. The output 
of a cotton mill in a given period is a variable quantity. 
Operations can be speeded up to a point considerably 
above the average when there is a motive for so doing. 
Production and loom hour reports suggest that mills 
often produce more per hour on a reduced running time 
than on approximately full time. I take it that this 
come about largely through increased efficiency. There 
may be other reasons but the fact remains that reduction 
in running time does not always bring about a propor- 
tionate reduction in production. Mill executives find 
ways, when their working hours are reduced, of relatively 
increasing their output. In an effort to balance produc- 
tion this fact should be always borne in mind. It is 
obvious that decreasing shipments cannot be balanced 
with decreasing loom hours. Actual decreases in pro- 
duction are necessary to meet a shrinking demand and 
avoid the increase in stocks. When a mill executive, 
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after analyzing the situation, decides that a reduction in 
output is necessary, he should watch carefully his own 
production for the purpose of noting whether his reduced 
running time is actually bringing about the effect desir- 
ed in balancing production. Otherwise he fools no one 
—least of all himself. 

Production and Demand 

Any consideration of this vital question of balanced 
production so far as it affects the cotton textile industry 
would be incomplete without due reference to what can 
and is being accomplished in building up demand. Here 
again the Institute’s program recognizes that the correc- 
tive action which we need consists not of a single pana- 
cea but rather in the combined results of several con- 
structive measures. 

Large successful industrial units, generally speaking, 
are strong and successful because they take the broadest 
view of this question of supply and demand and give 
constant and sustained attention to keeping production 
properly gauged and are continually on the alert in 
studying new uses for their products and utilizing all 
the modern aids in merchandising to build up larger 
markets through research and intensive promotion. This 
is the fundamental thought behind all of our new uses 
work. 

Market Expansion 

The Institute has given and is continuing to devote 
careful study to every method of extending the use of 
cotton. This field is so large that it is necessarily a 
task of selection at the outset to determine: (1) those 
markets susceptible of immediate expansion on a basis 
of substantial volume, and (2) what leads may be fol- 
lowed up in searching for new or novel uses. 

It is very much to the credit of the industry that 
it responded so promptly to the opportunity which was 
presented nearly two years ago in promoting the revival 
of fashion interest in cotton. Here I think is a clearcut 
instance of another valuable function of an organization 
such as the Institute. For we took the position that 
there existed at that time an extraordinary opportunity 
for the industry to stand squarely behind and support 
a comprehensive effort to lift cotton into a new position 
of fashion prominence. 

Of course, we could not hope to swim against the tide 
of fashion but we could adjust ourselves to the new 
currents and once we found such a favorable trend the 
Institute set about promptly in developing every way it 
could to swing that trend more and more into a channel 
that could be labeled “cotton.” 

We succeeded in raising a special budget to finance 
the enlarged services which were initiated last year and 
have been continued this year. From our experience 
with this effort, however, | am convinced that we have 
only scratched the surface in revealing the possibilities 
for this industry by a still larger program of organized 
promotion. 

I do not believe that I am over-optimistic when I 
assert that we should have a minimum of $1,000,000 
annually for this promotional effort. Some in the indus- 
try have fixed the minimum much larger than this sum. 
It is quite clear in my own mind that we could accom- 
plish much for the industry with a fund of this size. 
The psychological benefit of approximately $250,000 
which has been spent during the past two years in ad- 
vertising and other forms of promotion, including fash- 
ion shows, motion pictures, the radio and varied other 
forms of publicity, is rather startling when one contem- 
plates some of the effects which may be observed this 
season. For one thing, cotton has been lifted out of the 
doldrums insofar as fashion interest is concerned and 
placed squarely in the front rank where even the most 
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discriminating fashion authorities recognize its outstand- 
ing importance. Wonder of wonders, Paris coutouriers 
have bowed to the mandate of their influential American 
market and taking a leaf out of the experience of Ameri- 
can houses which exploited cotton so successfully last 
year, Paris dressmakers this year have turned to cotton 
with remarkable results—and without any organized at- 
tempt to subsidize an artificial or fanciful interest in 
cotton. 
Cotton and Fashion 

How has this revival of fashion interest been reflected 
in increased business? Let us turn to out records and 
see. Taking the yardage of cotton goods printed as a 
fair index—even though the figures do not include other 
types of style fabrics such as woven goods not printed 
and unclassified novel constructions—we find this: 

In 1929, the volume of cotton goods printed, includ- 
ing print cloths, broadcloths, batiste, voile, dimity, 
organdy, sheetings and other fabrics used primarily for 
wearing apparel and draperies, amounted to 904.4 mil- 
lion yards as compared with 794.2 million yards in 1928, 
an increase of 13.5 per cent. 

Comparing the statistics on the basis of cotton years 
beginning in August, we find that in the current cotton 
year from August, 1629, to April, 1930, inclusive, the 
volume of cotton cloth printed, both carded and combed 
goods, was 607.5 million yards as compared with 689.7 
million yards in the preceding cotton year and 539.8 
million yards in these months of 1927-1928 cotton year. 
(While these figures are for printed styled goods they 
may be considered indicative of the business done by 
mills making styled goods, bleached and finished from 
combed and carded yrns.) In other words, while the 
aggregate this cotton year is below the aggregate for 
last year, it is 12.4 per cent larger than in 1927-1928. 
There is further significance in view of the fact that 
while the amount of raw cotton consumed by the indus- 
try in the first nine months of the present cotton year 
has declined 8.5 per cent as compared with the volume 
consumed in the corresponding period two years ago, 
the volume of these goods subject to style demand shows 
a substantial increase. 

These figures point definitely in the direction of in- 
creased business for the industry as a result of the wide- 
spread revival of fashion interest in cotton. They also 
indicate that this increased popularity has enable that 
branch of the industry concerned with style demand to 
suffer relatively less than other branches of the industry 
in recent months. 

Inasmuch as certain styled fabrics produced in this 
country come into competition with merchandise pro- 
duced abroad there is real accomplishment in the fur- 
ther facts that our domestic industry has made these 
noteworthy gains while imports of these fabrics have 
been declining. 

Reports compiled by the Department of Commerce 
covering imports of specific kinds of cotton cloth through 
the customs districts of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco, show that in the four months 
of 1930 imports amounted to 12.6 million square yards 
as compared with 16.4 million square yards in the cor- 
responding period of 1929 and 23.8 million square yards 
in the corresponding period 1928; a decline of 23.1 per 
cent and 47 per cent respectively. Such a showing in 
spite of extraordinary trade difficulties and the signifi- 
cant decline in consumption of raw cotton is important 
in two respects, first as concrete evidence of what can 
be accomplished by this organized, sustained concen- 
trated effort of the Institute and, second, that one valu- 
able means of providing relief for the cotton industry, 
including the cotton farmers, lies in the direction of ex- 
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tending our markets just as the-industry has been able 
to do in this market where style is so important. 

Every week, indeed almost every day, some new de- 
velopment in our efforts to extend markets reflects the 
interest of the public generally in cotton. 

Today there are 48 radio broadcasting stations scat- 
tered over the United States who have asked us to fur- 
nish weekly manuscripts of cotton fashion talks. We 
talk regularly ourselves over one New York station and 
twice this last month cotton fashions have been broadcast 
over the coast-to-coast hook-up of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. 

In a similar way retailers throughout the country have 
been influenced to see the merchandising possibilities of 
cottons. Three years ago stores regarding cottons as 
anything but cheap, humble and homely could be count- 
ed upon the fingers of two hands. Today progressive 
merchants who have been educated to the appreciation 
of the improved styling and designing in cottons are en- 
thusiastically going to new lengths to promote our prod- 
ucts. Cotton dresses—by that is meant not house dresses 
but very stylish frocks crisp and colorful are being sold 
in separate departments of the nation’s best known 
stores. 

Further striking evidences of the current popularity 
for styled cottons may be sighted in the filming of cot- 
tons for beach wear last week by the New York Fox 
Studio. Although the Institute has co-operated in the 
making of seven other silent and talking pictures, this 
latest News Reel film was the first one in which we 
have had a part that was made in natural colors. 

It appears, too, that the women of the nation are not 
going to have a monopoly on the revival of cottons for 
apparel. In many directions a growing interest in cotton 
for men’s wear is very noticeable. Dartmouth students 
a few weeks ago startled the nation by putting on shorts 
of khaki and balloon cloth in pursuing undergraduate 
activities. In New York and other places cotton ties 
are now finding ready acceptance among men, particu- 
larly those who are patrons of the better shops. I hap- 
pen to know, too, that last week the delegates from 
Savannah to a Shriner convention in Toronto went at- 
tired in cotton suits. 


Other Market Expansion 


Efforts to promote the use of cotton have been success- 
ful in fields other than that of style apparel. With a 
very limited fund available the Institute conducted a 
campaign very largely confined to the educational phase, 
in behalf of 108-inch bed sheets. One large distributor 
reports that in 1929 the sale of this length comprised 
16 per cent of his entire volume as against 6 per cent 
in 1927. The proportion of business for 90-inch sheets 
had dwindled from 66 per cent in 1927 to 24 per cent 
in 1929. By focusing the attention of the public gen- 
erally on the advantages of the 108-inch sheet, has come 
the increased recognition for this single standard for bed 
sheets among institutional users. 


In another direction, right now with the co-operation 
of other agencies the Institute is conducting a survey test 
on cotton towels in Newton, Mass., in connection with 
a nation-wide survey of the handwashing facilities in the 
public schools. From the results of this test the Insti- 
tute plans to acquaint the educational authorities and 
officials throughtout the country with the advantages of 
cotton towels, the market for which is being constantly 
threatened by the inroads of various substitutes. 

Reference has been made to the proposal of a million 
dollar industry-wide promotional fund, as discussed at 
the recent meeting of the American Association of Cot- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Separk Discusses Association Activities 


[N his address as retiring president of the Cotton 

Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, at the 
convention in Asheville, said: 

At our last annual convention held in Charlotte, N. 
C., in June, 1929, “Merchandising of Cotton Textile 
Products” was featured. While scientific merchandising 
becomes an ever increasing concern of our, nevertheless, 
we have decided to make the theme of this annual con- 
vention “Balanced Production.” From the very begin- 
ning of the functioning of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the voices of Walker D. Hines and of George A. Sloan 
have rung continuously and clear, calling us to see almost 
the fate of our industry hinged upon the balancing of 
our production to actual requirements. Those who have 
become impressed with the economic soundness of such 
advice and have given themselves to the adoption of 
such a policy should find consolation in the knowledge 
that they have done a worthy part by the industry, 
though with this knowledge there doubtless exists, or 
ought to exist, the feeling that, had there been among 
us no individualists nor opportunities but all alike indus- 
trially minded, there would be in cotton textiles today 
a far better and more hopeful tone. 

Publicity 

It will be recalled that our Association during the fall 
meeting gave very serious consideration to the matter 
of inaugurating a program of .publicity. Under such a 
plan, there was free and frank discussion. The main 
argument, as I recall it, had to do with the discussion of 
the necessity, or at least the worth-whileness, of our 
making certain very definite statements of our case, giv- 
ing to the public at the same time all possible informa- 
tion with reference to the industry. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that such a policy should be pur- 
sued, but due to the closeness of the approach of ad- 
journment, it was deemed wise to refer the matter to 
the executive committee. This committee met shortly 
after the fall meeting, and after considering the matter 
at length, passed favorably on the proposal, but not the 
exact form of publicity, and followed this action by 
sending out a questionnaire to the membership of the 
Association asking for contributions to a fund necessary 
to put into execution the plan proposed. Your secretary 
will report to you that the response to this questionnaire 
did not justify the carrying out of the plan. I doubt not 
that many within this Association have serious regret 
at the lack of interest manifested by many executives. 
It had appeared to many, and still appears to many, 
that some form of publicity is due ourselves, our opera- 
tives and the public generally. 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


Most of us, I doubt not, have kept in quite close touch 
with the activities of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.., 
and particularly so during the past year. There has not 
been the least of let-down in pressing forward the vari- 
ous activities of this Institute. In fact, each has found, 
it seems to me, a more intensive and ever increasing in- 
terest. To these activities has been added during the 
past year an additional one, and it is to this one that | 
wish to direct special reference. I refer to the all im- 
portant program engineered by President Sloan and his 
associates looking to the putting over what is known as 
55-50 declaration of policy. The advice which comes 
to us from the Institute in special report to mill execu- 
tives bearing date of June 9th ought to be most hearten- 
ing. As of this date we are highly encouraged with the 
prospect of early reaching the goal of at least 80 per 
cent of the cotton producing spindles of the industry. 
Those who have given most serious consideration to this 


declaration of policy seem to see in its adoption one ol 
the most important and at the same time one of the 
most far reaching voluntary movements within the indus- 
try, and as I see it, there ought to be an abundant will- 
ingness and zeal on the part of all of us who have 
voluntarily signed this declaration of policy to do all 
possible in furtherance of the work. We are to be favor- 
ed later by George A. Sloan himself, and I doubt not 
that he will come to us with his usual courage and con- 
viction and high enthusiasm. 
Taxation 

Some one has said that the subject of taxation is as 
old as the eternal hills. About that I am not sure, but 
1 am quite sure that it is as old as civilization and per- 
haps much older. No century has been without its tax 
problems and the same might be said of each and every 
passing decade. Perhaps more of time and thought have 
been given by both economist and legislator to the gen- 
eral subject of taxation, basis and principle of taxation, 
than any other subject with which we are this day con- 
cerned. The tremendous development in our common- 
wealth during the past quarter of a century, and those 
certain economic changes which we have experienced 
during the past decade, make the subject an ever increas- 
ingly interesting one. I doubt if the chief executive of 
this State and his immediate counsellors have had for 
consideration and handling any problem which has call- 
ed for more of study and serious concern than has the 
subject of taxation. In our expansion call is being made 
for higher levies year by year and great concern has been 
given to finding new sources of revenue. One scarcely 
passes through a day during these times when he does 
not hear the expression “‘the tax burden,’ and men are 
seriously wondering—those in our industry and others 

as to what ought to be done about it, or what can be 
done. It is a matter of common knowledge that our 
industry is already too highly taxed. It is not just now 
becoming burdensome, but it is becominging increasingly 
burdensome. I do not happen to know what action, if 
any, is to be taken by our Association with reference to 
taxation—that remains as a development — but I am 
pleased to call to your attention the fact that we have 
secured for our program at this session a man who is 
perhaps as well informed on the subject of taxation as 
any man in the State of North Carolina. 


Southeastern Conference 


As among the happenings within the State during the 
past twelve months, I| feel that specific attention ought to 
be called to the Southeastern Conference held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on April 28th. It will be recalled, of course, 
that this meeting was called by Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner and was participated in by the governors of seven 
Southeastern States or their representatives. Those who 
attended this meeting pronounce it altogether worth 
while and believe that it will stand as the ground work 
for group activities of the seven States, and there is 
hope and expectation that out of this will come a closer 
spirit of co-operation among these States and that its 
functioning will be highly advantageous to all of the 
participants. The hope is indulged that Governor Gard- 
ner’s outline in his address at this conference has been 
read and studied by our membership generally and that 
heed may be given to the Governor’s request that our 
interested co-operation may be given to this most con- 
structive movement. Whatever affects the farming and 
allied interests of our State affects us, and it is quite 
evident that, if plans now at work under the resolutions 
as adopted at this Asheville conference can be made to 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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ton Manufacturers at Pinehurst. Let me say to anyone 
questioning the interest of the public at large in cottons 
as being insufficient to justify such an expenditure, that 
our New Uses Section in a single day handles as many 
as one hundred inquiries for all sorts of information or 
assistance. A women’s apparel manufacturer may have 
become interested in denims for beach-wear and calls 
on us to tell him where he can buy it; another request 
may be for market resources on cotton fabrics that can 
be used to supplement leather in the manufacture of 
gloves; from another source the advice and suggestion 
of the Institute are sought in connection with the mar- 
keting of an exercise appartus necessitating the use of a 
cotton mat. An exhaustive list of similar calls reveals 
the impressive possibilities for promotion. In this day 
and age when there are so many industries, not to men- 
tion items of manufacture, that are competing for the 
consumers’ dollar, it becomes all the more apparent that 
intelligent organized market research and development, 
such as that carried on by the Institute represent the 
opportunity before the industry to bring the demand 
more in line with productive capacity. 

Sometimes it seems difficult for individual manufac- 
turers producing gray cloths to appreciate the value of 
such organized promotion as the Institute has maintain- 
ed. When it comes to financial support for such an 
undertaking we instinctively become very practical and 
ask what we may expect to obtain from such an invest- 
ment. This is a perfectly natural question and one that 
can be answered. 

Taking our experience last year in the promotion of 
styled fabrics as a fair example, it was significant I think 
that the volume of cotton goods printed in 1929 was 
13.5 per cent greater than the volume of cotton goods 
printed in 1928. Of course, this did not affect all mills 
directly but it did affect indirectly those mills which 
were not indirectly concerned with style demand because 
by stimulating the market for this type of product it 
naturally was reflected in the demand for the basic gray 
cloths required for this purpose and incidentally tended 
to reduce any disposition that might be felt by some 
mills to switch from one construction to another. In 
addition to all this, of course, there must be recognized 
the Eirunmoweg beneficial psychology of building up a 
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more favorable interest in cottons among the public 
which to considerable extent regards the industry in the 
light of a producer of fabrics used mainly for wearing 
apparel. 

If our budget was only sufficient to duplicate this 
promotion in other groups there would be no question, 
I am sure, that under similar circumstances equally 
beneficial could be obtained for those manufacturers di- 
rectly concerned. 

One of the strongest assets of an agency such as the 
Institute is its broad and extraordinary appeal to the 
public as a non-commercial organization with its pres- 
tige and the confidence which has been built up around 
it over a period of years. It is now generally regarded 
as a responsible and authentic representative of the in- 
dustry as a whole and the cumulative carrying power ot 
the industry as a whole is a tremendous asset which the 
Institute alone and largely through a national advertising 
and promotional campaign is able to utilize to the best 
advantage. 

The more we can harness the resources of this indus- 
try behind the Institute’s efforts in these and many other 
directions the quicker will be our economic recovery and 
the reappearance of happiness and contentment among 
our mill employees and their families. I believe we are 
justified in looking forward to the future with confidence 
4—Balanced Production— 
and a reasonable expectation that we shall have better 
times in this industry with the revival of business in 
general. In the meantime, and even after the return of 
more normal condition, each and every one must give 
more thought to regulating himself and less fantastic 
dreaming of some panacea that will regulate the indus- 
try. This problem of blanced production and of avoid- 
ing excessive stocks is first, last and all the time an 
individual problem in this industry and in every other 
industry. If we do not succeed we have no one else 
but ourselves to blame. Our mills in the United States 
are as modern and efficient as may be found anywhere 
on the face of the earth. Our mill employees are as 
intelligent and as faithful as may be found in any in- 
dustry in any country. 

Surely with these resources and with an ever-increas- 
ing regard for an intelligent conduct of our business we 
will emerge from the convalescence through which we 
have been struggling to the vigor of economic health 
and real prosperity. 


THE KEEVER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. LLER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C 


- VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 
[It means good running work, sat- 
ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


STARCH COMPANY 
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Important Resolutions at North Carolina Meeting 


A NUMBER of important resolutions were adopted at 

the annual meeting of the pees Manufacturers 
Association ‘of North’ Caroliria’ at ‘Asheville! last week. 
Chief among them was a resolution in favor of {the 
prohibition of night work for persons under the age of 
18 years and the adoption of the 55-hour week instead 
of the 60-hour week now in effect in North Carolina. 

The resolutions follow: 

Age Limits and Working Hours 

“WHEREAS, The Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina has from its inception been vitally in- 
terested in the moral, social and economic development 
of the industry, and especially of its employees; and 

“WHEREAS, These ends have been attained to a 
large degree through this association by the initiating 
and urging the adoption of our present labor and com- 
pulsory school laws; and 

“WHEREAS, The progress and development of our 
State warrant a further development of our labor laws: 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

“1. That the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers 
Association of North 
Carolina in this its 
twenty-fourth annu- 
al convention does 
hereby commend the 
principal of prohibit- 
ing the employment 
of any person. under 
the age of eighteen 
years in any industry 
now enumerated in 
the labor laws of this 
State between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and 
6 a. m. 

“2. That the As- 
sociation does _ fur- 
ther commend _ the 
principle of adopting 

W. D. Briggs a basis of 55 heurs 
New President per week in place of 
Cotton Manufacturers Association the 60 hour schedule 


of North Carolina per week which is 
now in force. 


55-50 Week 

“RESOLVED, That the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina approves the policy which is 
receiving wide support on the part of the members of 
this Association, looking to a basis of operation not 
exceeding 55 hours per week for the day shift and 50 
hours per week for the night shift, with all overtime, 
including the noon hour eliminated.” 


Power Rates 

“We, hereby extend to the Duke Power Company our 
sincere thanks and due appreciation for the considera- 
tion given to us in recinding the minimum power rates 
effective May to September Ist, 1930. 

“This consideration in this depression is not only eco- 
nomic but highly indicative of the splendid co-operative 
spirit of your company.” 

Extending Markets for Cotton 

“WHEREAS, it is generally recognized among the 
members of this Association and throughout the cotton 
manufacturing industry that one of the most important 
needs of this industry is for more complete information 
concerning its markets and for an organized and sustain- 
ed research to develop new markets and new uses, and 
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“WHEREAS, one of the chief activities of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute ever.:since its formation has been a 
study of the uses of cotton and the promotion and stimu- 
lation of established and potential markets on the basis 
of an industry-wide support and in the interest of the 
industry as a whole, and 

“WHEREAS, members of this Association and others 
have taken cognizance of the vital importance of such 
market studies as are now being made by the Institute, 
by governmental agencies and by individuals and groups 
within this industry, 

“NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
re-state and re-emphasize our endorsement of this work 
and particularly that part of the Institute’s service to 
the industry in advertising and promoting the demand 
for styled cottons as a most constructive undertaking. 

“And be it FURTHER RESOLVED, that the mem- 
bers of this Association take this occasion to pledge. their 
continued support, individually and collectively, to these 
efforts to extend the many markets for cotton.” 

Cotton Standards 

Resolutions concerning the official cotton staple 

standards were adopted as follows: 
Resolution | 

“WHEREAS, The Official Staple Standards effective 
since August 1, 1929, do not now accurately represent 
the length of staple for which they were intendent, by 
reason by deterioration on account of being made up of 
poor charactered cotton. 

“AND WHEREAS it is an accepted fact that poor 
charactered cotton will not undergo varying conditions of 
temperature and humidity without a much greater de- 
terioration than good charactered cotton. 

“AND WHEREAS, The Official Staple Standards 
are to represent length of staple only. : 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That we hereby petition the 
Division of. Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., that they now, and in the 
future, use only cotton of such character, for all official 
staple standards, that will the most accurately represent 
the length of staple for which it is intended and for the 
longest time, under the varying conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity to which practically all official staple 
standards are subjected.” 

Resolution 2 

“WHEREAS the larger percentage of the cotton crop 
in the United States ranges in length of staple between 
34-inch and 1-inch. 

“AND WHEREAS the Department of Agriculture 
only issues two physical staple standards representing 
length of staple between 34-inch and 1-inch, namely, 
7g-Inch and 15-16-inch. 

“AND WHEREAS so much of the crop is 13-16-, 
29-32- and 31-32-inch in length of staple as well as 7- 
and 15-16-inch. 

“AND WHEREAS physical standards of these 
lengths are equally as necessary as the 74- and 15-16- 
inch standards in the proper handling of the crop by 
the cotton trade on its value. . 

“AND WHEREAS the issuing or promulgation of the 
physical standards of these lengths would be of equal 
value to both the producer and consumer as well as the 
cotton trade. 

“BE IT RESOLVED that we hereby petition the 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., to issue or promulgate 
official staple standards of the lengths 13-16-, 29-32- and 
31-32-inch for use by the cotton trade at the earliest 
time possible.”’ 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Marchant Discusses Textile Situation 


THE address of T. M. of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacttifers’ Association, at the 
annual convention held last week, was as follows: 


The textile industry has been through rather trying 
times since our mé@éting a year ago. While different pro- 
grams have been outlined, looking toward improvement, 
and in many cases have been adopted, much work is yet 
to be done. However, we can still look upon the bright 
side of lifé, feeling that loyalty and love for this great 
industry have bound the ties of friendship closer, making 
us understand each other better. 

There has never been a time in the history of any in- 
dustry when over-production was not a curse, and it 
should be recognized as the greatest outstanding evil in 
industry. 

Since the severe decline in the stock market last Octo- 
ber, we have been going through one of the worst panics 
in our business experience. 

Readjustment of all businesses will be necessary. We 
who are so closely connected with this industry, no doubt 
feel that our burden is somewhat heavier than others, yet 
as business men, we failed to look ahead as we should. 
Statistics were before us almost daily, calling our atten- 
tion to the accumulation of stocks and the unsettled con- 
ditions and unstable markets throughout the world. 

Drastic curtailment of production is not a sound prac- 
tice, as we all know, but when capable mill executives 
turn a deaf ear to warning signals, then nothing but 
failure facts them, and the opportunity to put the indus- 
try on a sound basis is lost. 

How long shall the Research Department in Washing- 
ton continue to refer to this industry as the “Backward 
Industry” due to the fact that we have no definite pro- 
gram? How long shall we continue to operate our plants 
on an over-time schedule, producing more goods than can 
be sold, except at a loss? It seems to me that voluntary 
co-operation is the answer and we have this remedy in 
our own hand. 

For many years now the cotton mill industry has been 
called a “sick industry.” We have been running along, 
wearing out our machinery, showing small profits, and in 
many cases no profit at all. It is to be regretted that for 
some time a large percentage of the mills in this and other 
states have been forced on a curtailment program and 
recently a more drastic policy has been adopted because 
we failed to look ahead and regulate our production ac- 
cording to demand. 


What has brought about the present depression in the 
textile industry? Why have mills been forced on short 
time? Why are the prices for our product not on a 
profitable basis? Why are we forced to seli our product 
below cost? Why are wages not higher? There can be 


but one answer, and only one, and that is over-produc- 
tion. 


My friends, the time has come for sound and honest 
thinking, for confidence in one another, and for all selfish- 
ness to be abolished. 


In the future, there is one of two courses to follow: 
First—to co-operate like business men, bring production 
in line with consumption and secure a fair price for the 
product which you and your stockholders are entitled to 
on your investment, or— 


Second, continue to operate your plants on full time 
schedule, both day and night, regardless of supply and 
demand, and continue to sell your product at a loss, 
which will soon force the mills out of business. 

Today we are facing one of the strongest combinations 


we have @ver seen in business. That, is ofganized buy- 
‘the mills’ disorgatiived selling, and their over- 
préduction. 

Don’t lay at the door of our selling agents the fault 
altogether for the’ poor conditions we find ourselves in, 
and for the low prices we are receiving for our merchan- 
dise: but stop and think for a moment—if we had kept 
production in line with consumption, how much better 
off every one would be who has any part to play in the 
manufacture or marketing of our goods. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute was organized to be of 
service to this industry. Have we used the information 
they have given us from week to week in the proper way? 

The officers of the Institute have no police power to 
make us digest the statistics and use them in a business- 
like way, but may I appeal to you again and ask for 
closer and more personal consideration of these questions 
in the future, and that you assist in every way possible 
in helping the Institute to be of service to this industry 
in the years to come. 

Last night you listened to Mr. Sloan, the president of 
the Institute, when he outlined in a most emphatic and 
impressive way, Many programs and policies. Give them 
encouragement in the future, and don’t stand by and 
criticise but have some really constructive suggestions to 
offer. 


From time to time the Southern mills are criticised in 
public statements as to the long hours of work. 

South Carolina has a 55-hour weekly labor law, which 
is less than any Southern State, and it is interesting to . 
compare our working schedule with even the New Eng- 
land States, as follows: 

Massachusetts—48-hour weekly schedule (though male 
employees can work without limit of hours). 

Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode Island—54 hours. 

Connecticut—55 hours. 

Vermont—56 hours. 

At this time I wish to congratulate the manufacturers 
present for adopting the 55-50 weekly working schedule, 
and while we all realize even this basis is not sufficient 
today to correct over-production, it is a step in the right 
direction and will prove beneficial if every manufacturer 
will adopt it. 

We willingly allowed ourselves to be taken advantage 
of by thousands of employees coming from the farms and 
rural districts, giving them employment, and starting up 
our mills at night, until now we have these workers on 
our hands with no jobs for them. The position we find 
ourselves in today has brought criticism upon the South- 
ern textile industry as to the low weekly wage our em- 
ployees are receiving, when it is necessary to divide the 
weekly hours of work between the regular employees and 
these spare workers. 

In one of the large plants in South Carolina, some very 
interesting data has been obtained with reference to the 
wages and labor conditions. 

In this plant there were 594 jobs, but there were 815 
operatives on the payroll, or 221 more operatives on the 
payroll than there were jobs in the mill. These extra 
workers were retained to help relieve the surplus of the 
unemployed: yet they necessitate the laying off one or 
two days a week of 221 operatives. 

This condition is a determining factor in the average 
weekly wage of the employees, as they receive pay for 
only the days they work. There are those who work only 
one or two days a week, for personal reasons. These 
conditions affect the average weekly wage of the opera- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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New Tariff Rates on Cotton Textiles 


HE new tariff schedules covering cotton textile prod- 

ucts are as follows: 

Schedule 9—Cotton Manufacturcs 

Par. 901. (a) Cotton yarn, including warps, in any 
form, not bleached, dyed, colored, or plied, numbers not 
exceeding number 90, 5 per centum ad valorem and, in 
addition thereto, for each number, three-tenths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem; exceeding number 90, 52 per centum 
ad valorem. 

(b) Cotton yarn, including warps, in any form, 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or plied, of numbers 
not exceeding number 90, 10 per centum ad valorem and, 
in addition thereto, for each number, three-tenths of | 
per centum ad valorem; exceeding number 90, 37 per 
centum ad valorem. 

(c) Cotton waste, manufactured or otherwise, ad- 
vanced in value, cotton card laps, sliver, and roving, 5 
per cent centum ad valorem. 

Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, one-half of 1 cent 
per hundred yards: crochet, darning, embroidery, and 
knitting cottons, put up for handwork, in lengths not 
exceeding 840 yards, one-half of 1 cent per hundred 
vards: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a 
less rate of duty than 20 nor more than 35 per centum 
ad valorem. In no case shall the duty be assessed on a 
less number of yards than is marked on the goods as im- 
ported. 

Par. 903. (a) The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wher- 
ever used in this schedule, unless otherwise specially 
provided for, shall be held to include all woven fabrics 
of cotton, in the piece, whether figured, fancy, or plain, 
and shall not include any article, finished or unfinished, 
made from cotton cloth. 

(b) In the ascertainment of the condition of the 
cloth or yarn upon which the duties imposed upon cotton 
cloth are made to depend, the entire fabric and all parts 
thereof shall be included. 

(c) The average number of the yarn in cotton cloth 
herein provided for shall be obtained by taking the 
length of the thread or yarn to be equal to the distance 
covered by it in the cloth in the condition as imported, 
except that all clipped threads shall be measured as if 
continuous; in counting the threads all ply: yarns shall 
be separated into singles and count taken of the total 
singles; the weight shall be taken after any excessive 
sizing is removed by boiling or other suitable process. 

(d) Plain gauze or leno woven cotton nets or nettings 
shall be classified for duty as cotton cloth. 

Par. 904. (a) Cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, 
dyed, or colored, containing yarns the average number 
of which does not exceed number .90, 10 per centum ad 
valorem and, in addition thereto, for each number, thirty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 per centum ad valorem; exceed- 
ing number 90, 41'% per centum ad valorem. 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shail be subject 
to a less duty than fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent 
per average number per pound, 

(b) Cotton cloth, bleached, containing yarns the 
average number of which does not exceed number 90, 
13 per centum ad valorem and, in addition thereto, for 
each number, thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per centum 
ad valorem; exceeding number 90, 441% per centum ad 
valorem. 

(c) Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, or colored, contain- 
ing yarns the average number of which does not exceed 
number 90, 16 per centum ad valorem and ,in addition 
thereto, for each number, thirty-five one-hundredths of 
1 per centum ad valorem; exceeding number 90, 47% 
per centum ad valorem. 
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(d) In addition to the duties hereinbefore provided 
in this paragraph, cotton cloth woven with eight or more 
harnesses, or with Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attach- 
ments, shall be subject to a duty of 10 per centum ad 
valorem, and cotton cloth, other than the foregoing, wo- 
ven with two or more colors or kinds of filling, shall be 
subject to a duty of 5 per centum ad valorem. 

(e) Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, 
including cord fabric, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 905. Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing 
silk, or rayon or other synthetic textile, shall be classified 
for duty as cotton cloth under paragraphs 903 and 904 
and shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 906. Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing 
wool, 60 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 907. Tracing cloth, cotton window hollands, and 
all oil cloths (except silk oil cloths and oil cloths for 
floors), 30 per centum ad valorem; filled or coated cotton 
cloths not specially provided for, 35 per centum ad va- 
lorem; waterproof cloth, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre, whether or not in part 
of India rubber, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 908. Tapestries and other Jacquard-figured up- 
holstery cloths (not including pile fabrics or bed ticking) 
in the piece or otherwise, wholly or in chief value of cot- 
ton or other vegetables-fibre, 55 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 909. Pile fabrics (including pile ribbons), cut 
or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the entire sur- 
face, wholly or in ch’ef value of cotton, and all articles, 
finished or unfinished, made or cut from such pile fab- 
rics, all the foregoing, if velveteens or velvets, 62'4 per 
centum ad valorem; if corduroys, plushes, or chenilles, 
50 per centum ad valorem; if terry-woven, 40 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 910. ‘Table damask, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, and all articles, finished or unfinished, made or 
cut from such table damask, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 911. (a) Quilts or bedspreads, 25 per centum 
ad valorem; if Jacquard-figured, 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem; blankets or blanket cloth, napped or unnapped, 
30 per centum ad valorem; but not less than 1414 cents 
per pound; if Jacquard-figured, 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem; Jacquard-figured napped cloth, 45 per centum ad 
valorem; towels, other than pile fabrics, 25 per centum 
ad calorem; if Jacquard-figured, 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem. The foregoing rates shall apply to any of the 
foregoing wholly or in chief value of cotton, whether in 
the piece or otherwise. 

(b) Sheets and pillow cases, wholly or in chief value 
of cotton, 25 per centum ad valorem; polishing cloths, 
dust cloths, and mop cloths, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, not made of pile fabrics, 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem; table and bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, 
scaris, napkins, and doilies, made of plain-woven cotton 
cloth, and not specially provided for, 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 912. Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 
inches in width, and articles made therefrom: tubings. 
garters, suspenders, braces, cords, tassels, and cords and 
tassels; all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or of cotton and India rubber, and not specially 
provided for, 35 per centum ad valorem; spindle banding, 
and lamp and stove wicking, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre, 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem; candle wicking, wholly or in chief value of cotton 
or other vegetable fibre, 10 cents per pound and 12% 
per centum ad valorem; boot, shoe, or corset lacings, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable 
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fibre, 30 per centum ad valorem; loom harness, healds, 
and collets, wholly or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fibre, 35 per centum ad valorem; labels, for 
garments or other articles, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre, 50 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Par. 913. (a) Belts and belting, for machmery, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fibre, or 
of cotton or other vegetable fibre and India rubber, 30 
per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Rope used as belting for textile machinery, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 40 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 914. Knit fabric, in the piece, whoiiy or in chief 
value of cotton or other vegetable fibre, made on a warp- 
knitting machine, 45 per centum ad valorem; made on 
other than a warp-knitting machine, 35 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 915. Gloves and mittens, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable 
fibre: 

Made of fabric knit on a warp-knitting machine, 60 
per centum ad valorem; made of fabric knit on other 
than a warp-knitting machine, 50 per centum ad valorem; 
made of woven fabric, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 916. (a) Hose and hali-hose, selvedged, fash- 
ioned seamless, or mock-seamed, finished o1 unfinished, 
wholly or in ch'ef value of cotton or other vegetable 
fibre, made wholly or in part on knitting machines, or 
knit by hand, 50 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Hose and half-hose, finished or unfinished, made 
or cut from knitted fabric wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre, and not specially provided 
for, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 917. Underwear, outerwear, and articles of all 
kinds, knit or crocheted, finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fibre, and 
not specially provided for, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 918. Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton, finished or unfinished, not 
hemmed, shall be subject to duty as cloth; hemmed or 
hemstitched, 10 per centum ad valorem, in addition. 

Par. 919. Clothing and articles of wearing apparel 
of every description, manufactured wholly or in part, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, and not specially pro- 
vided for, 37% per centum ad valorem. Shirt collars 
and cuffs, of cotton, not specially provided for, 30 cents 
per dozen pieces and 10 per centum ad valorem. Shirts 
of cotton, not knit, or crocheted, 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Par. 920. Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pillow 
shams, and bed sets, and all other fabrics and articles, 
by whatever name known, plain or Jacquard-figured., 
finished or unfinished, wholly or partly manufactured, 
for any use whatsoever, made on the Nottingham lace 
curtain machine, wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fibre, 60 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 921. Rags rugs, wholly or in chief value of cot- 
ton, of the type commonly known as “hit-and-miss,”’ 75 
per centum ad valorem; chenille rugs, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, 40 per centum ad valorem; all other 
floor coverings, including carpets, carpeting, mats, and 
rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton, 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 922. Rags, including wiping rags, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton, except rags chiefly used in paper 
making, 3 cents per pound. 

Par. 923. All manufactures, wholly or in chief value 

(Continued on Page 24) 


‘Eclipse Ball Bearing 
Bobbin Holder 


with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with Long Draft system 
of Spinning has some very distinct and 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 

Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretching the roving. 


—WHY— 


A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of the 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 

We will be pleased to have our represen- 
tative call and tell you all about 
the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bob- 
bin Holder. Write us— 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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A Substantial, Durable Valve 
for Your Various Acid Conditions 


Designed by Engineers With 25 Years Experience 
in Acid Plants 


CAROLINA 


ACID 
VALVES 


Made of Lead Alloy Lined, Cast 
Iron and of Various Alloys 
to Suit Acid and Alkali 
Conditions 


Rising Stem 


We recommend the plug type valves 
because they are simpler. We fur- 
nish either the straight line or angle 
type plug and seat valves. All plugs 
and seats are renewable. 
Special Equipment for Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 
Acid Valves, Automatic Cut-off Valves, Acid 
Pumps, Chemical Brick, Acidproof Cement, Chemi- 
cal Putty, Lead Alloy Plug and Seats, Special Alloy 
Equipment for Acid, Chemical Assistants for Dye- 
ing and Bleaching. 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


et 


D, T. Bagwell has succeeded A. L. Quinn as super- 


| intendent of the Mary-Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C. 


Willis E. Johnston, Jr., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Columbia Mills Company, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


A. F. Bruton has resigned his position at the Hannah- 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., and is now located at 
Franklin, N. C. 


J. Fred Welch, who for some time was connected with 
the Charlotte Textile Machinery Company, Charlotte, 
has accepted a position with C. L. Upchurch & Sons, 
Charlotte and Athens, Ga. 


G. H. Geitner, of Hickory, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Falls Manufacturing Company, and the 
Southern Manufacturing Company, Granite Falls, N. C., 
succeeding the late J. D. Elliott. 


A. Culberson, who has been vice-president and general 
manager of the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Company, 
and its successor, the Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas, 
for the past seven years, has resigned, effective July 1. 


W. W. Arnold, agent for the Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has entered the golfing hall of fame. He 
shot a hole in one at the Cherokee Country Club, Knox- 
ville, last week. 


J. F. Sentel has resigned as overseer carding at the 
Victory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., a position which he 
has held for the past eight years, to become superintend- 
ent of carding at the Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


W. H. Carter has resigned as overseer carding at the 
Sally B. Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and will take an extended 
rest. With the exception of two years at Warrenville, 
S. C., he has been continuously in the service of the 
Avondale Mills for the past 28 years. 


D. D. Leonard, formerly mechanical superintendent 
of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., but who for some 
time past has been connected with the Standard Looms, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., has returned to the Pacific or- 
ganization at Lyman where he will be identified with the 
research department. 


During commencement exercises at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., Robert Edward Smith, Ir.. 
of Fairfax ,Ala., was graduated with honors and awarded 
the medal given annually by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers to the member of the graduating 
class who has shown the highest excellence in his work. 
This medal is awarded to textile schools of recognized 
standing which are fully equipped to give instruction in 
all branches of cotton manufacturing, including design- 
ing, and is highly coveted by textile students throughout 
America. 

Mr. Smith has been an outstanding student at State 
College. He is a member of Sigma Tau Sigma, textile 


honor fraternity, and of Phi Kappa Phi, national honor 
fraternity. During the past year he has been a member 
of every musical organization in the college and served 
as president of the Glee Club. 

Mr. Smith has accepted a position with the Fairfax 
Mills of the West Point Manufacturing Company, Fair- 
fax, Ala. 
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Joe Marquis has become superintendent of the Ameri- 


can Finishing Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mrs. Lilly Morehead Mebane, widow of the late B. 
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Frank Mebane, Leaksville, N. C., one 
most prominent textile executives, has 


for the House of Representatives from Rockingham 


of this section’s | 
been nominated 


“We're Holding 


nomination was in the recent Democratic primary. 


County for the Legislature of North Carolina. This 


R. C. Boger, Jr., son of R. C. Boger, president of the 


Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills at Lincolnton, N. C.., 


Your Shipment 
for Adjustment--” 


and Philadelphia, Pa., who was severely injured in an 
automobile accident recently near Salisbury, in which D. 


N. Crenshaw, superintendent of the Bo 
Spinning Mills at Lincolnton, N. C., was 


ger & Crawford 


killed, is said to quality—well woven 


The goods were of satisfactory 


be improving. 


Hobbs and Cramer Resign as Directors of 


Research Institute 


The United States Institute for Textile Research loses 


two of its preliminary directors as the result of the ap 


pointment by President Hoover of Franklin W. Hobbs 


but they 
were marred by oil spots during 
weaving. 


Losses like this eat into your 
profits and are entirely unnec- 
essary—for it would not have 


and Stuart W. Cramer as directors of the Textile Foun- 
dation. Both have tendered their resignation to the In- 
stitute because of their belief that it would be unethical 


to continue as directors in a body that 


applicant for Foundation funds. Mr. Hobbs represented 
on the Institute Board the National Association of Wool 


Manufacturers, of which he is president, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


which he is a former president. Their successors on the 
Institute board are yet to be appointed. 


New Patents for Guillet : 


There was recently issued to A. M. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, re-issue patent 
No. 17,665, which covers broadly the improver overhaul- 
ing system and means therefor which has been developed 
by Mr. Guillet for the overhauling of rolis and frames 
in spinning machinery, roving frames, fly frames and the 


like, and this patent covers broadly the 


wire retaining members at each end of the frame and 


more preferably in the roll stands there 


a wire between the ends of the frame in the roll stands 
to align the roll stands and the frame both laterally, ver- 
tically and horizontally a tone operation. Heretofore it 
has required several different linings and levelings of 
such frames in order to make a complete job but with 


Mr. Guillet’s system the entire operat 
formed at one time and is done in an 
and is a great improvement over the old 


may become an 


and Mr. Cramer 
Association, of 


— 


Guillet, of the 


are’ lubricated 
FLUID OIL. 


idea of securing 


and stretching 


Textile Machinery.” 


ion can be per- 
accurate manner 
method of over- 


happened if NON-FLUID OIL 
had been used on the looms. 


The reason is simple—NON- 
FLUID OIL is extremely adhe- 
sive—and won’t drip or spatter. 


Weavers have recognized the 
tremendous importance of the 
wastelessness of NON-FLUID 
OIL and as a result the major- 
ity of all looms in this country 
with NON- 


Glad to send you sample 
and bulletin, ‘Lubrication of 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


hauling such machinery. This announcement was made 


by Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, of Charlotte. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Also there was recently issued to Mr. Guillet patent 


No. 1,758,791 on an adjustable flyer gr 
means of which in repairing flyers it is 
additional material is welded onto the 
tube leg of the flyer and that this must 


and it has been quite a proposition heretofore to grind 
these down to a smooth surface, it requiring one operator 


to hold the flyer and another operato 


grinding mechanism or else to hold the same by hand. 
In this patent means are provided for holding the tube 
leg of the flyer so that it can be revolved completely 
around the grinding device to impart to the fiyer a perfect 
smooth grinding operation while the tube leg is held in a 


Warehouses: 


Providence, R. 
Detroit, Mich. 


inding device by St. Louis, Mo. 
well known that 
tube end of the 


be leveled down 


r to handle the 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, C. Greenville. Ss. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


fixed position but is allowed to rotate in said position. 


Better lubrication at Less Gost per Month 
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Machine 
dyed Yarns, 


Warps and 
Raw Stock 


are most 
successfully 
processed 
with 


CIBA 


and 


CIBANONE 
COLORS 


Write to our nearest branch office 


DYES FOR 
MASTER DYERS 


Sole Representatives in the United States 


for the 
SOCIETY OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 


DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


1Da @®.... 


GREENWICH ana MORTON STREETS 


BRANCHES 
GREENVILLE 6.C BOSTON CHIC ACO GREENSBORO. A.C. 
PF _AOELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co_Ltd.. Montreal, Canada 


™~ 


>. 
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‘South Carolina Association 


Meet 


T the annual convention of the South Carolina Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Association, held last Saturday at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, was 
re-elected president for the third successive time. 

Other officers elected were: J. C. Self, Greenwood, 
first vice-president; R. E. Henry, Greenville, second vice- 
president; Herbert Lindsay, Greenville, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee were elected as 
follows: Z. F. Wright, Newberry; Alford Moore, Wel- 
ford; Irving Southworth, Columbia and Boston, Mass.: 
C. M. Bailey, Spartanburg; George M. Wright, Great 
Falls; H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg; E. A. Smythe, Flat 
Rock, N. C.; V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg; W. E. 
Beattie, Greenville, and J. C. Evans, Spartanburg. 

The most important resolution adopted was one in 
favor of the 55-50-hour week, which is now being gener- 
ally adopted by a majority of mills in the country. 

Statements made by a number of members indicated 
that the present drastic curtailment policy in South Caro- 
lina mils will remain in effect through the summer 
months and later, if conditions demand it. 

An address by George A. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, was one of the features of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Sloan complimented the cotton mill executives of 
this State in setting such a splendid example to the in- 
dustry during the spring and summer months. He re- 
called the courageous initiative of four or five leading 
South Carolina manufacturers during the latter part of 
the spring in deciding upon a policy of operating alter- 
nating weeks in order to correct the abnormal stock sit- 
uation that developed last autumn following the stock 
market upheaval. 

The constructive example set by these leaders has since 
been followed by mlil executives in many other sections 
of the country and to its resourceful response to the try- 
ing conditions in which the textile industry, in common 
with other industries, has been laboring, the speaker 
expressed the opinion that the cotton mills will emerge 
from the present emergency on a sounder- better-organ- 
ized and more satisfactory basis than ever before. He 
urged the mill executives to continue to give their un- 
divided thought and attention to market conditions and 
to statistical information and to plan their production 
and merchandising policies accordingly. 

The trend toward cotton in men’s wear was decidedly 
apparent at the meeting. Practically every one of the 
one hundred or more delegates appeared at the session 
Saturday wearing cotton suits. Cotton ducks, sail cloth, 
poplins, seersuckers, cotton crash and gabardine were 
everywhere in evidence. T. M. Marchant, president of 
the South Carolina Association, wore a white cotton crash 
with a small pin stripe. George A. Sloan, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, wore a gabardine coat with 
white duck trousers. 

The Greenville and Spartanburg contingent presented 
a new note in harmony, some wearing plain white and 
others wearing white with black pin stripe cottons. A 
number of delegates appeared at the sessions in cotton 
knickers evidently with their minds very much on the 
beautfiul new golf course designed by Robert White. 
With its ten miles of beach and with its added attractions 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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WHA 


TO MAKE? 


OW.. MAKE IT? 


Converters, cutters, weavers, knit- 


ters — all are constantly seeking 


~~ 


the answers to these questions. 


The fate of fashions hangs on the answers 
to’ these questions. let Enka experiments 
help you get the answers. TH READ 


Under the expert direction of practical mer- ore fed 


chandising men, new fabrics are being devel- 


— 


oped by the Enka staff. New constructions, 


new finishes, rejuvenated staples, novelties 


—some entirely of Enka yarns, others of Enka 


. 


in combination with cotton, silk or wool. 
Some of these fabrics may give you a new 


idea, for each one was woven or knitted 


with a final, definite purpose in view. It may 
have been a dress, a coat, a drapery — 


it may have been a lining or suiting. 


‘ See these fabrics, talk with a representative 

of American Enka. Such cooperation and 
collaboration may lead you into a style coup 


—may give you the right answers to the 


two vexing questions always before you. American Enka Yarn 


@ AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION now available in 75, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. | 100, 120, 150, 200 and 
CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, AMERICAN 300 denier, standard 


Philadelphia—New York—Providence or multi-filaments, in 


Chicago—Chattanooga—Kannapolis. skeins or on cones. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davin CLARK anaging Editor 
D. H. Hitt, Jr. Associate Editor 


Junius M. _..Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance paocinlyrttsialigserhiukaphdiepianialane 
Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single Copies 


Contributions en subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


North Carolina Shows the Way 


Naturally we are very much gratihed that the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina, at its Asheville convention, went on 
record as being in favor of the prohibition of 
night work for persons under 18 years of age. 

The resolution passed at Asheville is exactly 
in line with the policy we have been advocating 
for the past two years. We know that many of 
the leading cotton manufacturers in the South 
have been in favor of higher age limits for night 
work and the sentiment in favor of such restric- 
tion has grown steadily in recent months. 


Raising the age limits for night work will 
prove beneficial in three ways. In the first place, 
it will be of benefit to the workers themselves. 
In the second place, it will be really effective in 
reducing the amount of night work. In the 
third place, it should prove an effective entering 
wedge for other restrictions that will tend to 
curb night production. 


We have maintained for years that there are 
certain changes in operating conditions in the 
mills which should be effected through mutual 
agreement rather than through restrictive legis- 
lation. It has been apparent, however, that mill 
men who favored such changes finally concluded 
that they could be brought about by asking for 
legislation to cover them. 


In March, we set forth editorially a statement 
of the changes we favored in working hours and 
age limits for night work. We repeated then 
three points that we had been stressing for some 
time. They were the elimination of night work, 
a maximum working time of 55 hours per week 
and the elimination of all overtime operations, 
such as running through the noon hour. 


The 55-50 plan of operation, which has so gen- 
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erally been adopted in recent months, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of Southern mill men 
through the meetings of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the various 
state associations. The 55-50 week provides for 
the elimination of overtime operation. 


We wish to congratulate the cotton manufac- 
turers of North Carolina for showing the way 
in asking for the higher age limits for night work. 
We heartily commend their example to the other 
states and hope that the time is not distant be- 
fore they take similar action. 


Style Does It 


Whenever the cotton manufacturers meet ad- 
versity, which has been fairly frequent in recent 
years, a few patriotic souls have always rushed 
in to save King Cotton. 

“Wear Cotton to Save the South’ is a noble 
slogan. But in actual effect, it brought about 
little beyond the buying of a few new cotton 
garments by the sloganeers themselves. 

Patriotism is one of our noblest instincts, but 
patriotism and merchandising have never gone 
together to any marked extent. 

We readily admit that if the Southern people 
alone were patriotic enough to wear only cotton 
clothing for purely patriotic reasons, that: the 
cotton mills would hum with activity. 


But things don’t work out that way in actual 
practice. When ordinary folks go shopping, 
they leave patriotism at home. 

We all buy what we want and we want what 
is stylish. 

In all things pertaining to dress and appear- 
ance, style is the keynote in selling. Make a 
thing stylish and you automatically make a mar- 
ket. 


Ths YEAR 


New York World 


If longer skirts haven’t dimmed your interest 
in women’s clothes, you’ll note more cotton 
dresses this summer than you have seen in years. 

The appeal of style, not the appeal of patriot- 
ism, did it. 

Smart advertising men know how to make us 
“conscious” of a great many things we formerly 


gave little thought to. For instance, Amos and 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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| Peace such as this, found chrougbour the plant of the 
Scotrdale Mills, Scotrdale, Ga., are a tefbute to the far-sighted 


management of this progressive compagy- 


G-E individual drive, correctly engineered for the operating 


characteristics of each machine, has introduced over a dozen 


distinct advantages which are translated into: (1) A cleaner, | 
more uniform product, (2) more pleasant working: conditions, 


(3) substantial savings in power and maintenance. ae 


Whatever your requirements for electric equipment, General 


Electric — with its complete facilities and its thirty-seven years of 


7 experience im serving textile mills——can meet them to your . 
. permanent satisfaction. Your nearest G-E office is ready, at all “ 
times, to help you. 


JOIN. US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST. EVERY: SATURDAY 
e EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


200-372 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
REORGANIZING 


It is modernizing its manufacturing facilities. Keen competition 
and changing buying habits have dangerously narrowed the margin 
of profit. New machinery is being installed. And with this reorgan- 
ization have come entirely new problems of lubrication—for the 
continued low operating costs, low power consumption and low 
maintenance which contribute so much to profits, depend on effec- 
tive lubrication. 


The relatively low expenditure for lubricants may easily be the 
key to the whole question of profit or loss. 


The Texas Company has anticipated this development. It is 
constantly studying modern textile machinery and its lubrication, 
and has successfully developed new and improved methods and 
lubricants to meet new situations. The lubrication problems of the 
industry are Texaco problems. Ask to have a Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer join you in an examination of your plant. It skeuld prove 
profitable. Write The Texas Company. 


T t xX A C © There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 
BRICANTS 
135 East 42 Street, New York City a U ) 
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NEWPORT 
COLORS 


In the problem of meeting the present day consumer demand 
for 


Fast-dyed fabrics 
undoubtedly the greatest asset the American Dyer has is 


Newport's 
ANTHRENE BLUE RC X 


(Patent applied for) 


| “Brilliance combined with permanence”’ 


Fast to kier boiling and chlorine bleaching, laundry and 
weather; easy to use. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


| 

| PAT. OFF. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


| Passaic, New Jersey 
| BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


| Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Chicago, 


| 80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
| Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 

32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
| Canada Newnan, Ga. 


186 Jackson Street 
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STRONG 
FOUNDATIONS 


Enable Mathieson 


To Render Better Service To Industry 
By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 3 in a series of advertisements describing the position 
of The Mathieson Alkali Works in the Chemical Industry 


the strongest foundations could 
have fostered the steady development 
which has characterized the progress of 
the Mathieson organization. 

Consistently...yearafter year... Mathieson 
has built on bedrock foundations...has 
built with foresight and efficiency, seasoned 
with knowledge and experience, Each year 
new phases of an extensive development 
program have been introduced...larger 
plants erected...new products perfected... 
new processes inaugurated to insure greater 
manufacturing economies. 

This constant development built on 
Mathieson’s strong foundations of Re- 
sources, Research and Service guarantees 
purchasers highest value, uniformity and | ( 
quality—not only now but in years to 
come. A list of available literature de- 
scribing the various uses of Mathieson 


Chemicals will be gladly sent on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Philadelphia — Chicago — Providence — Charlotte — Cincinnati 
Works: Niagera Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 

Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 


Sodo Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda. . . Liquid | 
Chlorine ... HTH (Hypochlorite) ... Ammonia, Anhydrous and 4 
Aqua... Bleaching Powder. ..Suiphur Dichloride... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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Andy have made the whole country “tooth paste 
conscious.” 

The women have always been style conscious. 
This season, by reason of the right kind of ad- 
vertising and promotion, the women are cotton 
conscious. Therefore cotton dresses are on the 
map again. 

Most men are a good deal more style conscious 
than they will admit. They may be more con- 
servative in adopting new styles than the women 
are, but they are just as susceptible to the idea. 

Just at present we have a rare opportunity to 
make an enormous market for cotton clothes for 
men. The idea will go over big, we are sure, if 
the main accent is kept on style. Comfort and 
economy are sound arguments in favor of cotton 
clothes. But they don’t carry the final kick that 
style does. 

Just as soon as sufficient style appeal is in- 
jected into the campaign, men will take up cot- 
ton clothes in a really serious way. 


Southern Textile Association 


These may be troubulous times for mill ex- 
ecutives, but in one respect, at least, they have 
little to worry over. This is in the physical 
operation of their plants. Most mills are in the 
hands of capable superintendents and overseers 
and are being very efficiently operated. We do 
not mean that the superintendents and over- 
seers have simplified the operation of machinery 
to an exact science and have nothing more to 
learn. We mean that the men who have charge 
of the machinery do know their jobs, but are not 
content to rest on their knowledge. They are 
constantly trying to learn better methods of do- 
ing their work. 

The Southern Textile Association, as we have 
so often said before, has been a most important 
agency in develping greater efficiency among the 
overseers and superintendents who compose its 
membership. Through its technical divisions, 
the Association developed the systematic study 
of various mill processes that has meant much 
to success of Southern mills. The interchange 
of ideas and experience of the members has 
broadcast knowledge that was formerly kept at 
home through an ill-founded idea of keeping 
things secret. 

We know of no other organization that has 
worked so unselfishly to promote the efficiency 
of its own particular field of endeavor than has 
the Southern textile industry. It is true that as 
a man increases his knowledge and skill, he is 
more than likely to be rewarded for it. It is 


likewise true, however, that the success with 
which the mill machinery is operated for the 
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benefit of the owners, depends largely upon the . 
collective knowledge and skill of the superin- 
tendents and overseers. As we see it, the mill 
owners are more directly benefited by the work 
of the Association than are its individual mem- 
bers. 


From a very small beginning, the Association 
has grown in membership, prestige and service. 
Its work has been noted with high praise and 
appreciation by mill owners, with absolute in- 
difference by others. 


We have been glad to note, from year to year, 
that the mill owners were showing a constantly 
growing appreciation of the value of the Asso- 
ciation and of the importance of lending their 
support to its activities. 

The Southern Textile Association is primarily 
an organization for service. It deserves the ac- 
tive support of all Southern mill owners. There- 
fore, as the members gather this week for the 
annual convention, we hope that the mill execu- 
tives will again be impressed with the idea that 
here is one of the real assets of the industry. 


The Effect of the Tariff 


In the midst of many predictions of loss of 
foreign trade as the result of the passage of the 
tariff bill, Secretary of Commerce Lamant makes 
the following statement which seems to put a 
clearer light upon the situation: 


I have been asked, “What effect will the new tariff 
have on our foreign trade?” 

Some light on this question may be gained from the 
experience after the passage of the tariff act of 1922; 
that act raised the level of duties, as compared with the 
Underwood act, much more than has been done in the 
present revision. As many protests were received from 
foreign countries as have been received in the present 
year; and there were just as many predictions of disaster 
to our foreign commerce. 

What actually happened; in the seven years under the 
1922 tariff act, our total imports increased 41 per cent. 
Imports of manufactured goods from Europe rose from 
$340,000,000 in 1922 to $581,000,000 in 1929, or by 45 
per cent. These gains were not due to increased prices 
of commodities. 


What the Institute is Doing 


In his address at Asheville last week, George 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
gave what we consider the best presentation of 
the accomplishments and aims of the Institute 
that we have yet seen. He set forth clearly just 
what the Institute has done so far and what it 
hopes to accomplish in the future. With much 
of its necessary preliminary work behind it, the 
Institute is getting into a stride of real accom- 
plishment. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Keynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. U. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offers 


Unusual Export Service 


Write for Information 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C 
Utilization and Beautification of the industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


Have You Tried Vietors” 
Many spinners have accepted our 


offer to supply sample Victors fort 
test on their owl [frames We're perte willing to stake 
our reputation on the performance of Victor Ring Travelers 
in your mill. 
Che samples are ready, free for the asking What sizes 
ind stvies ehall we send” 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
2) Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1 
Southern Agent, A. 8B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 


Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter Gastonia, N. Cc 
N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
5. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 kK. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designe in the Form of Sketches 
+ Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Conatruction for: 


— and Industrial Pian- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning . 
Subdivision and Residentia! eee 
Developments ecreational Areas 
Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 
School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


tre &-s 


Co_tumsBus, Ga.—Work has been practically completed 
on the installation of modern plumbing fixtures at the 
village of the Eagle & Phenix Cotton Mills. Sewers, pipes 
ern plumbing fixtures at the village here. Sewers, pipes 
and septic tanks were installed for 130 houses in the mill 
village. 


TuscaLoosa, Ata.—Tuscaloosa Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
which completely suspended operations more than a 
month ago, have resumed operations with a full time 
running program of five-and-one-half days a week. 


ALABAMA City, Ata.—The Dwight Manufacturing 
Company has let contract to Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company, Greenville, to remodel the plant, enlarge the 
power house and construct new towers. 


NortH Wrikesporo, N. C.—The addition to the dye 
plant at the Wilkes Hospisery Mills, now under way, will 
double the capacity of the dyeing department. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Judson Mills, of this city, 
according to an announcement made, will pay a 134 per 
cent quarterly dividend on the preferred stock on July 1. 
This plant is capitalized at $6,000,000, and manufactures 
fine cotton and silk fabrics. 


Rock Hii, S$ .C.—The Red River Cotton Mills, re- 
cently purchased at receiver’s sale by the bondholders, 
will be reorganized as the York Wilson Mills. Alex Long, 
prominent mill man, York Wilson, who has been presi- 
dent of the mill company, and Daniel Heywards, of Rion, 
are the organizers of the new company. It is planned to 
have the plant resume operations within a short time. 

LoweLL, N. C.—The Lowell Cotton Millis, Inc., filed 
a suit in Federal District Court, Greensboro, for the re- 
covery of $32,120.39, as rebate on Federal income tax 
against Gilliam Grissom, of Raleigh, Collector of Interna! 
Revenue for North Carolina. The mill company alleges 
that this amount was paid under protest, as an additional 
assessment made. 


FRANKLINTON, N. C.—The Sterling Cotton Mills. 
spinners of carded weaving yarns from 10s to 16s, single 
and ply, have opened an office at 320 Broadway, New 
York, for the direct sale of their products. R. J. Hooker, 
well known in the cotton yarn trade, is in charge. 

BLAcKsBuRG, $. C.—Harry E. DePass, of Spartan- 
burg, referee in bankruptcy, will preside over the adjourn- 
ed meeting of creditors of the Bowling Green Spinning 
Company and the Blacksburg Spinning Company, to be 
held at York, S. C. The Bowling Green plant is located 
at Clover, S. C., and the Blacksburg mill at Blacksburg, 
S.C. Carl H. Hart is trustee for both bankrupt concerns. 
Referee DePass announces that in Spartanburg on July 
10 he will preside over the final meeting of creditors of 
the Globe Manufacturing Company of Gafiney, S. C., of 
which Henry C. Moore is trustee. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dividends on both the common 
and preferred stocks were declared at the regular meet- 
ing of the directors of the Southern Weaving Company 
here. The regular semi-annual dividend of 3'% per cent 


| 
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on the $200,000 of common stock was declared, besides 
an extra dividend of 114 per cent. The dividend of 3% 
per cent on the $60,000 preferred tsock of the company 
was also declared. 

The directors also voted to change the stock issue, 10 
shares of no par value stock to be issued for each share 
of common stock now outstanding. 


— 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Elmore Corporation here is now 
handling the sale of its varied lines of yarns through two 
departments, the Elmore Thread Company and the Spin- 
dale Silk Company. The latter company has the silk, 
rayon and silk combination yarns and does silk throwing 
on commission, with the Johnston Mills of Charlotte, 
N. C.. as their selling agents. The Elmore Thread Com- 
pany has the mercerized yarns and the bleached and 
dyed cotton yarns, with the Cotton Products Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., as the selling agent. 


Men Wearing More Cotton 


For comfort and economy, men are wearing more 
cotton clothing this year than ever before, according to 
C. K. Everett of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Results of a preliminary survey of the men’s clothing 
market just made by the Institute indicate that the ele- 
ment of comfort is becoming increasingly important and 
ranks close to quality and style as a factor in determin- 
ing what men wear during summer months. 

“During the past two years,’ Mr. Everett states, 
“there have been sporadic demonstrations in this coun- 
try and abroad based upon a desire on the part of cer- 
tain dress reformers calling for radical changes in men’s 
summer clothing. More recently and during the pres- 
ent summer seasons certain novelties or fads in the wear- 
ing of so-called ‘shorts’ have. been reported. 

‘Whatever the purpose of these demonstrations, they 
may be considered as an indication that in certain quar- 
ters at least men might be receptive to changes in their 
apparel. There can be no doubt that the desire for 
more comfortable clothes is involved in these radical de- 
partures which have been proposed and in the less spec- 
tacular agitation for sensible summer wear. 

“In view of this greater consideration of comfort it is 
quite apparent that there exists a substantial oppor- 
tunity for increasing the amount of cotton fabrics which 
are used in the men’s clothing trade—this, of course. 
being quite apart from the very substantial amounts 
now used regularly for underwear, shirtings, hosiery, 
etc.” 

The Institute undertook its study of the men’s wear 
market nearly a year ago when market reports indicated 
that a number of merchants were examining the possi- 
bilities of developing new light-weight fabrics that would 
be more suitable for men’s suitings in the summer sea- 
son. Retail merchants in New York City have reported 
that there was sufficient evidence of consumer demand 
for new light-weight apparel to warrant further careful 
study of fabrics that would be suitable for such a pur- 
pose. 

Partly as a result of this study and with the co-opera- 
tion of several fabric manufacturers a number of new 
consturctions have been made experimentally and are 
now being tested under service conditions to determine 
their practical value for men’s suitings. 

“A recent survey of some of the leading men’s shops 
on Fifth Avenue and Madison Avenue in New York 
City,” the report continues, “discloses that there is a 
substantial interest this summer in light-weight suits and 
sports wear for men. One well-known Fifth Avenue 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


SERISOL 


The super-sulphonated, soluble Olive Oil—unex- 
celled for solubility—preferred for finishing be- 
cause of its superior softening properties and 
freedom from odor. 


CAMASOL 


The super-sulphonated, soluble castor oil—neu- 
tral or acid resisting—high SO3 content—free 
from sediment and precipitation. 


CROWN SOFTENER 


The ideal softener for finishing cotton piece 


goods—contains no animal fat—purely vege- 
table; soluble and odorless. 


SOLUBLE WAX 


The paraffin wax finish in soluble form—com- 
bines readily with oil, gum and starch—produces 
a superior lustrous gloss. 


RAYOSOL 


For scouring rayon and rayon-cotton knit and 
piece goods—removes oil stains, dirt, wax, etc. 
Used also for wetting out and dyeing. 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Textile Products for | ARABOL MFG. Co.| BOIL-oFrF ons 
SIZING Executive Offides: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
SOFTENING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. ©. DYBOL 
FINISHING W. C. Gibson 4. H. Bagwell 
WEIGHTING Griffin, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. RAYON SIZE 


store has introduced a new line of fine cotton duck 
trousers, well tailored and made to sell at retail for $10 
per pair. This has been added to their regular line of 
less expensive and heavier types of duck trousers and 
up to the present time has been very favorably received. 

“This same store has also introduced a new line of 
light-weight colored suits for beach and country wear. 
These are tailored in pastel shades and the suits may 
be obtained with contrasting colors of coat and trousers. 
Inasmuch as these are intended for lounging and inform- 
al wear in the country, for sports or at the beach, it is 
quite possible that a satisfactory type of cotton duck or 
oxford could be produced to introduce this type of sum- 
mer suit in popular price ranges. 

“Apparently, the sustained vogue for knickers and 
plus fours has reached a point where many men are re- 
turning to ‘slacks’ or long trousers either of duck or 
flannel—for golf. In fact, there are distinct signs that 
with the approach of the yachting season and with a 
lively interest in the America’s cup races that are sched- 
uled for this summer there will be a substantial volume 
of business done with cotton duck and cotton flannel 
trousers. In this respect the men’s wear field has be- 
come almost as much influenced by a nautical style 
trend as has been noted in women’s sports wear.”’ 


Marchant Discusses Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 11) 


tives and statistics are misleading without this fact being 
given due consideration. 

In this plant, if the 594 operatives worked regularly at 
their jobs, they would receive an average weekly wage of 
$16.85, while the average weekly wage for tne 815 on the 
payroll is only $12.14. This plant has an investment in 
village, schools, churches, community houses and general 
maintenance which would equal approximately $92,000 
annually. Outside of the mill village, the operatives 
would have to pay for these advantages, and when this 
is added to the weekly wage of the 594 operatives, they 
would receive an average weekly wage of $19.82. 

Sentiment is growing throughout the Nation that bal- 
ancing production with demand is vitally necessary if 
this industry is to succeed. As I have already stated, 
drastic curtailment is economically unsound. Therefore, 
to guard against discontent on the part of the employees 
and to stop unfavorable legislation and bring about a 
more friendly spirit between employer and employee, I 
again bring to your attention, as I did a year ago in my 


annual address at Asheville, and ask your personal con- 
sideration in working out some plan or program where 


the discontinuance of working women and minors at night 
will be effected. 


Night work in our cotton mills is responsible for the 
unsettled condition in this great industry, and until we 
are ready to face these facts in an intelligent way, and 
balance production to demand, this industry of ours can- 
not be put on a sound basis. | 


During the past several years, the mill executives have 
made some reduction in the number of children between 
14 and 16 years of age employed in their plants, but may 
I call to your attention the statement I made one year 
ago, that in the five plants of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany there were 112 children between 14 and 16 years 
of age, or about 3% per cent out of more than 3,000 
employees. Today, I am pleased to say that we have 
only 18 children working in our five plants under 16 
years of age and, none under 15. In a few months more 
we do not expect to have a worker in our plants under 16 
years of age. 


Despite this rather gloomy talk, I want to say most 
emphatically that I feel the cotton mills of South Caro- 
lina have been a blessing to the people of our State. 

They have given continuous employment to a large 
percentage of our population and have brought people 
from the rural and mountain sections in close touch with 
education, religious and cultural advantages which they 


could never have enjoyed had they remained at their 
homes. 


It is encouraging to note the way in which our boys 
and girls in the mills are taking their places alongside of 
the city children in scholastic events. Unquestionably 
we should feel proud of the fact that we have done much 
toward the upbuilding of the character of our people. | 
feel that we are ready now for an intensive educational 
campaign along technical lines and that through the co- 
operation of our school system we should train all of the 
young people who are entering our mills in the art of the 
industry and that we should encourage public school sys- 
tems to give training along vocational lines as well as the 
textile department of Clemson College. 

Agriculture is the backbone of this country. It, how- 
ever, has been neglected just like the textile industry. 
Large crops have been grown and low prices received. 
Why shouldn’t agriculture and industry joni hand in 
ee for what benefits one should be of benefit to the 
other? 


It has always been a mistaken idea that low priced 


INSPECTING Mar DOUBLING 
Curtis & Machine Co. | 
extile Machinery 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Weedside Bldg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 
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cotton means larger profits for cotton mills. Experience 
has taught the manufacturers that when the farmers can 
secure a fair price for their product, and have ready 
funds to spend for their livelihood, that there is greater 
prosperity for everyone. 


Your Association for many years has been contributing 
$2,000 annually, through Dr. Long of:the Oo-operative 
Extension Depattment of Clemson College, to be given 
as prizes to the farmers throughout South Carolina who 
produces the largest yield of cotton of certain length 
staple per acre. 


Why should it be necessary for cotton mills in this 
State to purchase the large percentage of their require- 
ments of raw material in other sections, especially from 
the West, when we have the right kind of soil in our 
State to produce almost any length of cotton needed? 


The past Spring every effort was put forth by Dr. Long 
and his assistants, with the co-operation of the mill exec- 
utives and county agents, to see that farmers in general 
were properly advised as to where to secure cotton seed 
that would produce cotton of such length as to meet the 
requirements of the South Carolina mills. More than 
sixty farmers’ meetings were held this Spring through the 
aid of the Co-operative Extension Department of Clem- 
son College, and thousands of bushels of satisfactory 
seed have been distributed by Chambers of Commerce 
and individual mills to farmers at a reasonable csot. 


In addition, other business organizations and bankers 
have assisted greatly in this work. 


For the farmer to be properly repaid for growing this 
special cotton it is, of course, necessary that every atten- 
tion be given to improvement in the ginning of the staple 
and in keeping the pure or improved seed separate at the 


gins. It is of vital importance that the farmers receive a | 


premium for this special length cotton from the mills 
when they offer it for sale. 


Therefore, I would like to impress upon you the im- 
portance of your being willing to give them a fair pre- 
mium for this better staple, and thus show your willing- 
ness to co-operate with them in their effort to meet our 
demands. 


In closing, may I ask you two simple but important 
questions? 

If voluntary co-operation cannot be secured, would it 
not be more profitable to have uniform laws in all textile 
manufacturing states, prohibiting the working of women 
and minors at night, which would guarantee to you and 
your stockholders a fair return on their investment, put- 
ting you in position to pay higher wages to your em- 
ployees, and lift this industry out of what is generally 
known as the “low wage” class? 


Or, shall we disregard entirely all the laws of supply 
and demand, continuing to operate our plants on full 


time schedule, both day and night run, losing all oppor- 
tunity to secure a reasonable profit and stabilize the in- | 
dustry, which our stockholders and the business world in 


general should demand? 


Today bankers are much concerned over the demoral- 
ized state of the cotton goods industry, and business | 
en over the nation cannot understand why, with the 


remedy in our hands, we do not correct our troubles and 
put this important industry on a sound basis. 


I desire to express again my appreciation for your loyal 
support and advice given me during the past year. It is 
a real comfort to me in retiring as your president to feel 
that my association with you, my efforts to serve you, and 
my‘love for the industry, will always be close to my 
heart. 


Stripper X hocen 
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Prescription 
that cures 
Dychouse 
Difficulties 
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—in every 
dyebath 


American Aniline & 


Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 


Venango and F Streets, Philadelphia 
Sole Manufacturers of 
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P.S.—Ask your neighboring mill what they 
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THAT _ARE BETTER | 


Stee! Fleddle Frames possess 
utmost rigidity made possible 
heavy ends sctentifically 


All 


Irtect 


wood parte selected and 
prepared with great care—alr 
at least three years. and 
arefully finished to avoid ab- 


wrptions of humidity 


The No "0 Lock 
Hooks pre vert the pos - 
sibility of Heddle Rods 
unhooking while the loom 


is 


Continuous siide 
frames are equipped 
with new non-catching 
double acting alide 


hooks 


Send for details. 


by 


“Origmator 


Flat 


621 


tee 


©. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 


Sieel Heddle” 
Southern Plant 
E. McBee Ave., 

Cc. 


Greenville, 5S. 
New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. |. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, Chira 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC SADDL E CO. 
Bristol, R. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 
‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


WANTED 
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New Tariff Rates on Cotton Textiles 
Continued from Page 13) 


of cotton, not specially provided for, 40 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 924. All the articles enumerated or described in 
this schedule (except in paragraph 922) shall be subject 
to an additional duty of 10 cents per pound on the cotton 
contained therein having a staple of one and one-eighth 
inches or more in length. 


South Carolina Association Meets 
(Continued from Page 16) 


of golf, tennis, riding and fresh water streams teeming 
with trout, Myrtle Beach is indeed an arcadia for sports- 
men. And this convention of cotton sportsmen, with 
stress so plainly evident on informality and comfort, may 
well be a forerunner of summer styles for men. 

Wives of the mill executives attending this convention 
d splayed their consciousness to the trend in fashion, as 
well as their loyalty to King Cotton. Many wore evening 
dresses of flowered cotton, net, voile and organdy. 


Fibre Companies Consolidate 


The Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company, Divi- 
sion of National Vulcanized Fibre Company, of Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., has purchased the Rogers Fibre Com- 
pany of Kennebunk, Me., Boston, Mass., and Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; manufacturers of Leatheroid receptacles of 
national repute. 


All equipment and records have been transiferred to 
Kennett Square, at which point Rogers Leatheroid re- 
ceptacles will be manufactured in conjunction with the 
Steel-Klad and Kennett brands of the Fibre Specialty 
Manutacturing Company. 

The same standards of workmanship, design and speci- 
fication will be maintained and distribution will be 
through the same sources as in the past. 

Leon B. Rogers is associated under the new plan of 
operation at Kennett Square. He will continue to give 
all Leatheroid customers his personal attention from that 
point. 

John Rogers, formerly manager of the Rogers Spartan- 
burg, S. C., plant, will continue his headquarters at that 
place. 

It is the firm conviction of the Fibre Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company that this move will result in increas- 
ed efficiency and. added abiilty to serve the industry 
with one of the most complete lines of material handling 
receptacles in the world. 


Ware Shoals Company Helps Farmers 

Ware Shoals, $ Much interest is being manifested 
here by the farmers in this section whereby the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company will purchase all the 
cotton from the farmers that can be used in this mill. 
The farmers are trying to raise this particular staple so 
that the m'lls here can use their cotton instead of having 
to purchase it from distant places. In the past the com- 
pany has had to buy the cotton in the Southwest. Some 
months ago more than one hundred farmers met with the 
mill officials to discuss the type cotton to plant, etc., so 
that it could be utilized in the mill. This plant manu- 
factures sheetings, shirtings, rope, prints and osnaburgs, 
operating 74,520 spindles and has a batiery of 1,876 
looms. 
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UR engineers have recently made 
a survey of the card room of a 


large yarn mill in Georgia, rela- 
tive to the installation of continuous 
stripping rolls. This mill has 142 cards 
running at a production of 170 lbs. per 
20 hours. A trial installation under 
actual mill conditions showed a produc- 
tion increase of 2 per cent. 


As a result all the cards are being 
equipped, at a total investment of 
$20,600, which will create a saving of 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, C. 


$13,291 in one year,—a net return of 
65°, on the investment. Labor savings 
are estimated at $2,125 per year. 
Stock savings will amount to $11,166 
on the basis of the actual operation 
test. 


Mills having cards equipped with 
Saco-Lowell Continuous Strippers are 
putting themselves in a position to 
meet competition and make money. 
Can you afford to stand aside? Let’s 


get together on this question and find 
out how much you can save. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Survey Shows a $20,600 Investment 
SAVES m One Year..:... 
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To 


Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ul. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, O. 
Toledo, O. 


Special Low Fares 
Charlotte 


$21.80 


24.00 
29.15 
32.25 


34.05 


49.62 
45.67 
43.20 
43.20 


And Return Within 30 Days 
Tickets Sold Every Saturday 


JUNE—JULY—AUGUST 


SEABOARD 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS 


4 


Gc. 
oe 


means MORE 


PROFLIT 


because RETTE R ARN, 
FEWER BREALAS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville. 5. 
Ham cer & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C. 
Bentou ©. Plawden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER COQ, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Oils and Leathers 


400 products. 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
tun's Absorbed Olls and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 69138, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it 
appear 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 
Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
American Bobbin Co 
American Glangstoff Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Arabol Mfe 
Armeatrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros 
Associated Bobbin Companies 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


Bahnson Co, 

faily, Joshua lL. & Co 

farber-Colman Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Rillington, Jas. H. Co. 

Rond, Chas. Co. 

Borne, Serymeser Co. 

Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

‘ampbell, John & Co. 

‘atlin & 

‘elanese Corp. of America 

‘harlotte Chemical Laboratories 

‘harlotte Leather Belting Co 

“hariotte Mfr. Co 

‘iba Co., Ine. 

‘inton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 

‘ollins Bros. Machine Co. 

‘orn Products Refining Co 

‘ourtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 

‘rump, F. M. & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Meus 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Davis, G. M. & Son 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc 
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Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
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Important Resolutions at North Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Resolution 3 

“WHEREAS we have petitioned the Division of Cot- 
ton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., that they use nothing but good char- 
actered cotton in making up the official staple standards. 

“AND WHEREAS the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association will be invited to send represen- 
tatives to the next conference of official staple standards. 

“BE IT RESOLVED that we hereby instruct the ap- 
pointees that represent us at this conference that they 
only approve cotton of good character and proper length 
for these standards, and that they are also hereby in- 
structed that they do not have the authority to com- 
promise on these points, and also that they submit 4 
detailed report to the committee covering the actions of 
the entire conference, so that in case any cotton is ap- 
proved for the official staple standards over their pro- 
test we can submit our protest to the Department of 
Agriculture regarding such actions.” 

Appropriate resolutions in memory of several mem- 
bers of the Association who died during the past year 
were passed. The deceased members are W. A. Mauney, 
Hugh G. Chatham, J. L. Hartsell, W. T. Rankin, John 


P. Yount and R. O. Bridger. 


Congratulations of the Association were formally vot- 
ed to Stuart W. Cramer, who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as a director of the Textile Alliance. 


Durene in Retail Field 


‘The durene movement has aroused a considerable de- 
gree of interest in the retail field,” said E. L. Starr in 
an interview. “Beginning in New York and Philadel- 
phia, Best & Company and John Wanamaker were the 
first to see the mechandising possibilities of durene—an 
interest now extending well across the country. 

‘Naturally one of the main objectives of the Durene 
Association is to show department stores, specialty 
stores and men’s furnishing stores which have already 
proved their interest in buying merchandising durene. 
that their shelves are full of various types of merchan- 
dise, all made from uniform, fine quality durene yarns. 
In underwear, hosiery, draperies, upholstery and other 
allied fields, this is definitely the case. 

“The retail field,” said Mr. Starr, “needed only the 
urge which comes from a unified, far-reaching movement 
like that which is being carried on by the Durene Asso- 
ciation, in order to realize that the sooner they buy and 
sell durene merchandise as durene, the sooner they will 
feel the distinct sales stimulus which the work of this 
organization is creating. 

“Through direct merchandising, publicity, styling aid 
to manutacturers, educational work and advertising this 
organization is presenting the correct conception of 
durene not only to the retail field, but to the suppliers 
to whom the retailers must look for their merchandise. 
and to the general public coming to the retailers’ count- 
ers. 

“Not a day passes,” he said, “but representative from 
the larger stores in New York and all over the country. 
representatives from men’s furnishings stores, and from 
group buying organizations—executives, merchandisers. 
and buyers—come to our offices and display room ask- 


ing for information in regard to various types of durene 
merchandise. 
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A RECORD to be PROUD of 


76.8 per cent of last year’s business 
were repeat orders 


Sales to date are 42 per cent ahead 
of this period last year 
The production of over 100,000 silk and cotton 
looms ‘is trimmed on our shears 


Means low first cost, large production, 
low upkeep, efficiency, service 


See our fully automatic shear 
One operator runs a battery 


Examining, Measuring, Rolling, Sewing, Brushers, 
Shears and other Cloth Room Machines 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Southern Representatives: 


Carolina Speciality Co. 
Charlotte, N. 


European Representatives. 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


always clean and soft 


OU can expect excellent results consistently when 

Oakite is used in boiling out cotton raw stock 
This safe detergent leaves stock iree from any trace 
of harshness. It assures complete rinsing, so that 
nothing interferes with the penetration of the dye 
Truer, more uniform colors result Fibres are 
»etter condition for carding and spinning 


Our nearby Service Man will gladly work with you 
to help solve any processing problems you may have 
Write and he will call. No obligation 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Notice of Trustee’s 
Sale in Bankruptcy 


Pursuant to an order of the Hon. H. E. DePass, Referee 
in Bankruptcy, I will sell at the Court House at Gafiney, 
S. C., in the County of Cherokee. to the highest bidder, on 
July 10th, 1930, at 11:00 a. m 


All of the real and personal property of the Globe Man- 
ufacturing Company (bankrupt), situated and located near 
the City Limits of the City of Gaffney, S. C., on the main 
track of the Southern Railway, about one mile Northeast 
from Gaffney, S. C., to-wit: 

34 acres of land; 1 Brick Mill Building and 7 Frame 
Warehouses and Garages: 28 Dwelling Houses: 1 Building 
used for Church Purposes; 1 Store Building 

All of the Machinery and Equipment as follows: 1 Ver- 
tical Opener (Saco-Lowell) with bale breaker, 12 foot 
apron; 2 40” Kitson Breakers, 1 Three Biade Beater, 1 
Two Blade Beater; 1 Kitson Condenser, 1920 Model, 2 40” 
Kitson Finishers, Needle Beater, 1893 and 1903 Models; 39 
Saco-Pettee and Whitin Cards, 24” and 27” Doffers; 2 Sets 
Bronsfield Traverse Grinders; 2 Bronsfield Drum Grinders; 
1 Stripping Roll; 11 Frames, Rebuilt, Saco-Pettee Drawing, 
56 Deliveries; Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 6x12, 72 Spindles 
each; 2 Saco-Pettee Intermediates, 11x5%, 76 Spindles 
each; 2 Saco-Pettee Intermediates, 10x5, 104 Spindles each; 
8 Saco-Lowell and Saco-Pettee Roving Frames, 8x4, 112 to 
144 Spimdles per Frame; 30 Whitin Spinning Frames, 
Clutch Spindle, 204 Spindles each, 2” Ring, No. 2 Flange, 
4” Guage, 7” Traverse, 4 Frame Motor Drive; 6 Foster 
Winders, Model 30, 100 Spindles each, Individual Motor 
Drive; 14 Latest Model B Type Boyce Weavers Knotters; 
3 Reels, 50 Spindles each, 54” Skein 
Conditioning Equipment, Parks-Cramer Electric 

or Steam Heat 

16 Bahnson Humidifiers, installed about 1922; 1 250 
Horse Power Dillon Boiler; 1 Steam Engine, size 18x42, 
No. 171 H. P. Built by C. H. Brown & Co 

Sets of Machine Shop Equpiment 

1 Smith & Courtney Lathe, 14” 1 Gear Cutting Machine; 
1 Drill Press; 1 Emory Grinding Stand; 1 Air Compressor; 
1 Power Hack Saw: 1 Blacksmith Hand Power Forge: 1 
Electric Drill; 1 Threading Die; 1 Pipe Threading Die; | 
Carbide Tank; 2 1% Ton Standard High Speed Hoists; 1 
Boss Waste Press; 1 Centrifugal Fire Pump, Capacity 1,000 
Gals.. per Minute; 1 Mastfoss Pump; .1 Power Feed Pump 
for Boiler; 1 Fire Supply Tank, 50,000 Gallons; 1 Com 
mercial Supply Tank, for Mill and Village, 10,000 Gallons 

All machinery, including the fire pump, is electrically 
driven and equ pped with the necessary belting. The spin- 
ning is a four-frame drive. All electric switches are conduit 
safety switches, the Mill building is sprinkled throughout, 
and carries a very cheap fire rate 

In addition to the foregoing, there is a complete line of 
bobbins, cans, scales, etc., together with sufficient office 
furniture and equipment for the operation of the plant on 
yarn trom 8s to 20s. 


For further iniormation see the Trustee for inventory 
and inspection of plant 

All bidders must post a certified check or cash of $5,000 
with the Trustee prior to the beginning of the sale, which 
amount will be returned to the unsuccessful bidders imme- 
diately aiter the sale, and the check or cash of the suc- 
cessful bidder will be applied on the purchase price, pro- 
vided, he pays the balance of the purchase price by August 
Ist, 1930,—should the successiul bidder fail to comply 
with these terms, the $5,000 will be forfeited to the Trus- 
tee. 

This sale is made subject to the confirmation by the 
Court for which purpose a meeting of the Common Cred 
itors has been called at the office of the Hon. H. E. De- 
Pass, Referce in Bankruptcy, Spartanburg, S. C., July 10th, 
1930, at 3:30 P. M. 


H. GC. MOORE, Trustee, 
Gaffney, 8S. C. 
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Sees Good Future For Textiles 


PEAKING before the alumni of the Philadelphia Tex- 

tile School, A. D. Whiteside, president of the Woo! 
Institute, asserted that the textile industry offers great 
opportunity for young men and that there is every 
reason to believe that the industry faces great future 
development and profitable operations. 

In part, he said: 

“All the men with whom I come in contact in this 
industry tell me that there is no future for it, that the 
style element is too uncertain to make profits depend- 
able, there is too much competition, and there is every 
obstacle to contentment that could possibly exist in any 
industry at any time. Still steel men tell me the same 
story. 

Emphasizes Fundamentals 

“My primary purpose tonight is to refute in the 
minds of the men here that thought in connection with 
the textile industry. 

“My second objective is to stress two or three of the 
fundamentals which are required in successful busi- 
ness in any industry, which are apparentiy not given 
the emphasis which should or in any division of the 
textile industry. 

“T am not a technical man in any sense of the word 
l am not a business man in most senses of the word, 
but I have had during the years I have been in busi- 
ness, a very unusual opportunity of judging why men 
succeed and why men fail. 

Failures Lack Judgment 

“In a few words, the men that fail lack judgment, 
which is synonymous with the statement that they lack 
foresight and men lack foresight in the older indus- 
tries to a greater extent than in the newer industries 
because in the past it has not been necessray to exer- 
cise the degree of foresight that is required under mod- 
ern business conditions. 

“If foresight was not required in the past to the ex 
lent if is an absolute necessity at the present time, i! 
is obvious that the facts and the data on which accu- 
rate foresight or judgment of the future trends mus! 
be based were not and still are not available because 
they have seemed not to be required. 

“so al the moment all of the older industries are prin- 
cipally concerned in knowing what factors are required 
on which to base the deductions which must be drawn 
in determining the future course of business, and in 
learning to project these deductions into the future so 
that the business man may be able to determine with 
fair accuracy the trend he should follow in mapping 
out his business course. 

“When the data are available it should indicate con- 
clusively whether the trend is to be favorable, unfav- 
orable, or doubtful. If the facts give indication that 
the business trend of any particular activity is to be 
favorable, normal expansion may be expected, If the 
facts justify an unfavorable deduction. concentrated 
efforts shou'd be exercised on those activities or that 
particular phase of the business should be curtailed or 
lotally discontinued. 

“When the information available shows no conclusive 
course, it is natural to go slowly and to wait the accu- 
mulation of additional facts on which to develop that 
particular phase of the organization activities. What 
is lacking in the textile industry today is the collective 
facts, which is merely statistical data which will en- 
able proudcers and distributors of textile products to 
Know the actual conditions that exist in each division 
in which they are operating. 
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“We make these statements regarding the lack of 
data on which business men can operate with foresight, 
because of the experience I had had during the past 
three years in judging trends by the incomplete data 
which have been available during that period. I am 
now very definitely of the opinion that business fore- 
casts can be made scientific by showing positive limita- 
tions to the degree of fluctuations from high to low 
which can occur within definite time limit, 

“It seems to be extremely difficult for business men 
al the moment to understand the significance of facts 
and that reactions will follow specific trends which can 
only be determined by facts. 

“If three concerns in the same line of business di- 
rectly competing in manufacturing and distributing any 
product were each to know its relative position as to 
the volume of business represented by the group and all 
knew from week to week that each were getling its fair 
share of the volume of business and that their mar- 
kets were broadening, if they were all good business 
men, the trend of prices would be upward. As it is, 
men do not know the trend for the total requirements 
of their market or their own relative posilion and for 
that reason prices go to an unjustifiedly low level. 

“If men knew that their market was contracting but 
that each one was maintaining his relative position prices 
would be firm. As men do not know these facts, on a 
contracting market competitors invariably endeavor to 
stimulate sales by a reduction in price, which results 
inevitably in an accelerated slowness in buving and a 
swing from profits to losses on the part of the manu 
facturers and distributors. 

Dissects Trade Ailments 

“Under existing conditoins during a depression actual 
facts upon the market trend and the relative position 
of the individual operator must be obtained, because 
during the depression subnorma! buying becomes very 
acute, as during a period of expansion installment buy- 
ing expands beyond normal limits and these contracted 
payments must be met. 

“The result which fol.ows is the drastic curtailment 
of purchases for current requirements, even of the most 
urgent necessities, and textile products suffer more 
severely than any other necessity because of their 
very nature. 

“Their life can be lengthened in circumstances of. this 
kind where food and housing must be continued on the 
same approximate basis as during periods of good busi- 
ness, so as housing and food must be continued and as 
installment contractual payments must be met, textiles 
suffer more severely than any other product 

“With reasonable consciousness of the value of co- 
ordinating all divisions of the textile industry if they 
could know their trends with very great-exactness, they 
could foresee the course of these trends and they could 
act sensibly and maintain a profit level, even through 
periods of the most severe curtailment. Bear this 
thought in mind, never forget it. And in particular, may 
I point out to you that you have in textiles something 
that does not exist in many industries. 

“You have the greatest fundamental basic appeal that 
is held for the human race and you can push textiles 
from the standpoint of a great luxury or that of an ab- 
solute necessity—and both appeals exist today and 
always will exist. 

“But may I, as a last point, stress this fact—that you 
must know your market requirements—you must be 
one jump ahead of that market—and you must exer- 
cise ingenuity in having a selling point which is based 
on facts, a point which is not common to all competi- 
tion.” 
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| The reliable and convenient 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
50 Union Square 
New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1003 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Galtimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 4 
Louls San Francisco Chicage Bhanghail (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


938 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


COTTON GOoDs 


New York.—-Conditions in the cotton goods markets 
were slightly better toward the close of the week. In- 
quiry for gray goods was larger and sales of print cloths 
showed an increase. The recovery in cotton was a help- 
ful factor, the markets showing little interest when cot- 
ton declined early in the week. Sales were not large, 
and most consumers were unwilling to consider large 
future contracts. 


Reports were current of considerable volume reached 
recently in sales of 37-inch 68x40 2-yard drills. Bag, 
automobile and export trades were reported making use 
of this construction to a greater extent, and some mills 
are sold up for some time to come at 13c. 

The 80-square 4-yard print cloths were 8c in first 
hands and quiet, with some second hand goods reported 
to have been sold at 8%c. The 39-inch 68x72s declined 
to 6'4c with some quoting 6%¢c, and with a number of 
sales reported to have been made at the easier level. 
The 72x76s were freely available at 7%2c. Quotations 
as low as llc were heard on 80x88 5-yard print cloths. 
On narrow goods 4'c was a selling price for small lots 
of 27-inch 7.60-yard and 43¢c was quoted on 28-inch 
7.60-yard and 43¢c was quoted on 28-inch 7.30-yard 
64x60s. For 8.20-yard 44x40s some small sales were 
made at 4c, bids for the limited yardage current in the 
market being unavailing, according to report. 

Moderate inquiry for broadcloths in combed and in 
carded descriptions was reported in a number of quar- 
ters. Slightly firmer prices were reported on 128x68 
single combed constructions, which continued in the 
range of 13c to 15c, but with harder individual prices 
in view of the hand-to-mouth quality of business. For 
2,000 pieces and upward shading was possible in some 
quarters. Carded 128x68s were reported in the market 
at 12c to 12%c, the 12c representing offerings of dis- 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_............ 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s ........ EA 6 - 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s ..... 7 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard ......... oe if 
i5 
12%4-15 


Staple ginghams ........................ 10 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


tsea ri’. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The tendency toward weaker yarn 
markets was checked to some extent by the rally in 
cotton after the earlier decline. A number of yarn 
houses in this market reported a good many inquiries 
for larger quantities, but as a rule, sales continued on 
a very limited basis. Spinners on the whole, made no 
change in their quotations. Most of them contend that 
prices are already too low and that there is no reason 
to believe that buying will be stimulated by a further 
decline in prices. Curtailment is likely to increase un- 
less there is a marked change in the situation within a 
short time. 

The best demand during the week continued to be 
for weaving yarns. Scattered sales were put through, in 
some instances the quantities being somewhat larger 
than have been the rule for the past several weeks. The 
insulating interest showed little inclination to buy except 
for their most pressing needs. Knitters have been very 
slow to buy within the past several weeks. They were 
somewhat more interested last week, but the inquiries 
failed to develop into any worthwhile business. 

Combed yarns spinners reported better inquiry and 
some increase in sales. Knitters of late have again 
shown a desire to cover against their new season neces- 
sity, but are withholding from day to day in hopes that 
the situation will straighten itself out and encourage 
them more than heretofore. Primary factors also report 
that, if some larger business has been placed or is pend- 
ing, they have noted none of it in the recent past. As 
much as 10c more than below quoted prices is reported 
paid, basis 20s, depending on cotton content, twist and 
other sp-cial conditions. 

Not much has materialzed in the thread sections, 
which continue to feel the effects of the hardest compe- 
tition in their history. There is said to be much less 
than half the turnover in this division compared with 4 
few years ago. 

Price variations account for a number of prices being 
paid by weavers for combed numbers starting with some 
of the coarsest. Sales have been made at concessions of 
2c to 4c on 40s skeins or warps, depending on quantity. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 30s 34% 
10s 26 40s 4 
12s 26% ios ex 46 
16s 27% 50s 51 
2s 29 60s 51 
Carpet Yarns 
outhern Two-ply ain -ply 9 
Warps White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
&s 26 4-ply 25% 
10s 26 \, Part Waste insulating Yarn 
12s ply’ 20 
16s 28 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20 
20s 29 10s, 1l-ply and 3-ply 21 
24s 12s, 2-ply 
80s l6s, 2-ply 24 
{6s 20s, 4 ply 2 
40s 42 26s, 2-ply 20 
40s ex 47 30s, 2-ply 31% 
Southern Single Skeins Yarns, 3 4 and 6- 
Ss 26 0 9 
12s 921 
14s 27 lés 30 
16s 27% » or 
«US 30% 
a0) | Southern Frame Cones 
26s 25% 
28s 32% +4 
30s 33 14s 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 16s 27% 
8s 26 18s os 
10s 26% 208 29 
12s 27 40s 42% 
14s 27% 228 30 
l6s 28 248 31 
20s . 29 26s 32 
24s 82 28s 33 


268 33 308 . 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 
Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 


Ask us for your copy of 
. - “The Story of a Hair 


Snake” 


It's Free 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. &. P. O. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


pr 


FOR SALE Winders 
20 Boyce Weavers’ Knotters, Model B. 5—No. 30 Foster Cone Winders, 100 
These knotters have been used very sp . 
little and are in the best of condition —No. 30 Foster Cone Winders. 100 


Box 691, Burlington, N sp., motor driven 


12——-No. 50 Universal Winders, 6 spin- 


dies, cones or tubes 
s—No. 50 Universal Winders, 6 spin 
dles for silk cones, motor drive 
BULLETIN <I—No. 90 Universal Quillers, 20 spin- 
dies for silk. 
— 90 Universal Quillers for cot- 
CLASSIFIED ADS com, 
long Chain Quillers, new 


; gauge, 378 spindles each 
are read in practically every textile ; : 


mill in the Southern States Make Miscellaneous 
your wants and offerings known . 
through this medium 3.00 per inch 80 eee Knotters, new, A, B, or 


2000—No. 32 Foster Tensions, 3 sets 


Set this style type, figure about 40 of weights 
words to the inch, 6900-—4x6% Lestershire Spools 
Lestershire Spools 
‘ 12000—Dixon No. 4 Longe Saddles 
Set this style, about 30 words to 6—Saco-Lowell tape driven Spool- 
inch. 


0—20 H.P., 4 frame drive Motors, 
$125.00 each 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Company 


P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C. 
THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs Wanted 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents Position as master mechanic. 12 years 
regarding greatly reduced fares experience. Age 36; sober, able and 
for short trips capable. Can change on short or long 
1ps. notice. Address ‘“‘Mechanic,”” care 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM Southern Textile Bulletin 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Industrial Builds 14 Houses 
At Plant 


South Covington, Va. Work is 
said to be progressing nicely on the 
construction of fourteen homes for 
the officials and key men of the 
Covington plant of the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation. It is thought 
that these homes will be ready for 
occupancy by the first of August. 
These dwellings are being construct- 
ed on a site between the rayon plant 
and the city, and are located on a 
beautiful site. 


The lots are from 90 to 100 feet 
in length and from 175 to 265 feet 
deep. Concrete sidewalks, sewerage 
systems, city water and power are 
among the features being installed. 
These homes will contain from six 
to seven rooms. They are of hollow 
tile and brick. There are hard wood 
floors throughout the homes, with 
hot water heating systems. The 
bathrooms are of tile, with built-in 
fixtures. It was necessary to the 
company to construct these homes, 
due to the fact that the executives 
could not obtain satisfactory living 
quarters in or near their work. 

One hundred and ninety dwellings 
for the operatives have already been 
completed and 110 more will be con- 
structed. It is believed that due to 
the lull in general building construc- 
tion,. this work is being carried on 
with a substantial economy. 


New Bedford Works 65% 


New Bedford, Mass._-Production 
in the cotton mills of New Bedford, 
curtailment of which started in real 
earnest about two months ago, now 
is estimated at about 65 per cent of 
normal capacity, the curtailment 
varying at the respective plants. 
Some are running four days per 
week, others running full time with 
part of the equipment, and at least 
four closed down entirely for this 
week. 

Other plants are expected to shut 
down tight for at least a week, com- 
bining the curtailment policy with 
the opportunity of giving a vacation 
to the employees. 


Italian Mills Combine 


Milan, Italy.—Several Italian cot- 
ton manufacturing concerns which 
are closely allied with the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana have formed 
an alliance for rationalization of 
production and for regulation of the 
marketing of cotton goods. 
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Separk Discusses Association Activities 
(Continued from Page 8) 
function, highly beneficial effects will be felt by industry, 
commerce, agriculture and all allied lines. 
Workmen's Compensation Law 

We are nearing the end of the first year’s operations 
under the Workmen's Compensation Law and we, as 
manufacturers, are, therefore, in better position to judge 
of the merits and demerits of this law. There is perhaps 
litthe doubt of the economic value of the law, and particu- 
larly so when it comes to a consideration of the economic 
value of safety under the present law. It is probably 
true that a greater majority of the North Carolina 
cotton manufacturers have for years past been favorable 
to a workman’s compensation law, although | am in- 
formed that there were some who were not in entire 
sympathy with the law as passed. I speak both from 
experience and from knowledge, for as a matter of fact, 
while favoring a law, I was not personally in favor of all 
of the phraseology of the law as passed. There were 
certain features that did not commend themselves to me 
and I feel this is true with respect to many other manu- 
facturers in the State. Recently there has been consid- 
erable said about the operation of this law. I take it 
that, in the main, we are all now favorable to the opera- 
tion of the law, although recognizing that there are cer- 
tain defects which will ultimately have to be remedied. 
It has been felt by many, and is still felt, that the initial 
rates, certainly in the old line companies, are too high, 
and there seems to many of us to be no reasonable basis 
for denying to mills benefit of past experience. It occurs 
to me that this Association might well afford to stand 
out for an immediate adjustment of rates towards lower 
levels, which, as I understand, can be effected by the 
insurance commissioner, and that we could further state 
our position with reference to necessary correction of 
apparent defects in the law. 

In closing | wish to express my genuine thanks to 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., our efficient and active secretary 
and treasurer, to the members of the executive commit- 
tee, and alike to the members of all standing and special 
committees for their cooperation and assistance during 
the entire year. It is recalled that our past president 
made the statement towards the close of his address last 
June that our industry for some time past had seemingly 
been enveloped by clouds of adversity and uncertainty. 
Unfortunately, perhaps for us all, it can not be said that 
there has been during the past year any very material 
lifting of those clouds. However, there continues to re- 
main faith in us that such remedial measures as have 
been adopted and such others as may be adopted will 
bear fruit when once we all together and whole heartedly 
have brought ourselves to the point of willingness to 
lend whole hearted and continuous loyal support to those 
measures which we know will lead us into a period of 
operation of satisfaction and profit. I refer specifically 
to the matter of balanced production, scientific merchan- 
dising and entire discontinuance of price slaughtering. 


Southern Mill Shares Decline 
Charlotte, N. C—The average bid price 
live of Southern cotton 
practically no change for the past week. 
only 


oft 
mills 


twenty- 


Common showed 


stocks 
ic a Share was recorded from the previous week's 
close, 

The weekly summary as furnished by R. 8. Dickson 
& Co. gives the close for Saturday at $75, as compared 
with $75.04 for the previous week. Trading was quiet 
and only minor changes were made in the price of the 
more active common and preferred shares. 


\ decline of 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Allanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: Providence, R .1. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Is Aborn St. PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville 8. C. 
“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against interruptions and Delays in your work. 
FOR FINE YARNS— 
Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED TRAV- 
ELERS 
UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFPF- 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


ANTONIO 


NARROW 
FOR 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
lor 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrving a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
«# paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
n the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WAN@~agsition as master mechanic. Best 
references No. 6736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving— 
any kind except Jacquards. No, 5737. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed but wish to change. No. 5738. 
cloth room. 


drills, 
Good 


WANT position as overseer 
Age 37, 16 years experience on 
sheetings, prints and denims. 
shipping clerk. No. 5739. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner, day or night. Age 37. 
Best references No. 6740. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 

spinning or as supermtendent. 20 years 

experienced white and colored work. 

Will go anywhere. No. 6741. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, de- 
signing or finishing. Nine years with 
present company Can give references 
and satisfaction No. 6742. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
30, experienced on white and colored 
work 1. Cc. S. course on carding and 
spinning. Strictly sober and reliable. 
Good references. No. 5743. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both Experienced and re- 
No. 6744. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
winder—one or all three. Age 38. With 
one mill four years and another three. 
Experienced on white and colored. 
Now running Saco-Lowell long draft 
spinning. Experienced in cotton grad- 
ing My employers as reference No. 
5745 

WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner 20 years experi- 
ence on Nos. up to 40s. No. 5746. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Age 
3 Graduate I. C. 8. Strictly sober. 
Married Now employed but want bet- 
ter job No. 5747. 


WANT position as carder or spinner 
Experienced and well qualified. Best 
references. No 48. 


WANT position as spinner, twister, 
spooler and winder. Married. 17 years 
with one mill Good manager of help. 
Would accept position as assistant in 
large mill Satisfaction guaranteed 
No. 6749 


WANT position as superintendent, engi- 
neering or selling. Age 33. Married 
Graduate commercial course, machinest 
and draftsman, textile extension; em- 
ployed since 1917. Experienced as me- 
chanical engineer, foreman and super- 
intendent, and itn production cost and 
office routine References—all for 
whom I've worked. No. 5750. 

as superintendent, or 

assistant, or as carder and spinner. 

Experienced on carded and combed 

yarns single and ply.,—plain and fancy 

broadcloth, chambrays, poplin. mar- 
quisette, and crepe Age 28. Married. 

No. 57561. 


WANT position as twisting, spooling, 


warping and slashing. Married. Age 
30 Eight years experience. Now em- 
loyed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5752. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. FExerienced and 
best references No. 6758 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder in small mill; experienced and 
reliable. No. 6764. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


as second hand in large mill. Age 25 
Married. I. C. 8S. graduate carding and 
spinning. Four years experience as 


overseer, carding and 
and in spinning. Sober industrious, ef- 
ficient and reliable. References the 
best No. 67665. 


ecard grinding, 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Fight years on present job. Wish to 
change. Best references. No. 5756. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
or finishing or both. Experienced on 
all kinds of cloth white and colored 
Understand all makes of finishing ma- 
chinery. 15 years experience. Married 
and have family. No. 5757. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 15 
years experience, all makes of rollers. 
Prefer mill shop Best references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Can figure any machine in card- 
ing. spinning or weaving. Yarn and 
cloth analysis,—all kinds of cloth and 
designing. No. 5759. 


WANT position as dyer. 
one mill, dyeing rayon. 
ed and cotton hose. Handled 4000 pairs 
daily. Want position with small mil! 
where job will be permanent if work is 
Available itmmediately. 


21 years with 
silk. merceriz- 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on plain, fancies. rayon 
and cotton for eight years 
record. Now employed No. 5761. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving, finishing, designing 
or dyeing Experienced on plan, fan- 
cies, dobby work, rayon and novelties 
Especially expert in warp preparation, 

dveing, and finishing. References. No 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
Capable and conscienous. Experienced 
on various weaves and can give satis- 
faction No. 5763 


WANT position as master mechanic 
Lancashire experience in large mills 
steam and electrical Several years 
abroad on contracts for PEnelish textile 
firms Practical, economical. Aoval and 
tactful Can go anywhere Particulars 
and references on request. No. 5764 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
or designing. Several vears experience 
in both departments: all grade of cloth. 
Age 30. Good references. No. 5765. 

WANT position as paymaster or assist- 
ant. or as accountant. Age 27 Five 
years experience, best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ten 
years with one large company. as over- 
seer Age 43 Experienced in varns 6 
to 20s White and colored Waste of 
all kinds. Best references. No. 5767 

WANT position as overseer carding. or 
second hand in large mill Age 28. 
Single. Ten years experience as second 


hand. card grinder and speeder fixer. 
No. 5768. 


WANT position as overseer carding Ex- 
perienced in carded and combed varns. 
Age 36 Good references No. 5769. 


WANT position as superintendent. or as 
overseer carding and spinning, 
overseer carding 


No. 5770. 


or as 
Best record and ref- 
erences. 
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New Continuous Method 
Developed by Johnson 


A new continuous process for de- 
sulphurizing, bleaching and washing 
of viscose process yarn on spin spools 
has been developed at the plant of 
A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc.., 
of Burlington, N. C., it was said by 
Frederick C. Niederhauser, manag- 
ing director of the company. 

While Mr. Niederhauser declined 
to go into details regarding the pro- 
cess, he said that it would bring 
about distinct economies in produc 
tion and have a far-reaching effect 
from the cost angle. 

The State of North Carolina has 
granted the application for an 
amendment to the charter of the 
company changing the name of the 
organization to Carolina Rayon 
Mills, Inc., under which name the 
company will henceforth be known. 

Reports have circulated in rayon 
circles to the effect that two import- 


ant foreign rayon producing com- 
panies have been in negotiations 


with the Burlington firm either to 
buy or to form an alliance with it. 
Mr. Niederhauser, while admitting 
that various people had been in 
touch with him concerning the plant, 
declined to disclose the identity of 
them or comment in any’ way on the 
suggested names. 


Davenport Reports Business 
Holding 


(Chattanooga, Tenn. Announce- 
ment has been made by R. B. 
Davenport, president of the Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, Inc., manufac- 
turers of women’s seamless and full- 
fashioned hosiery, that the plant is 
doing practically the same business 
as was done this time last year. He 
also stated that this company has 
been paying the regular dividends of 
$2 on the common stock, and expects 
to continue to pay that dividend as 
long as business is as good as it is at 
present, and according to Mr. Dav- 
enport the officials of this company 
are very optimistic about the future 
business. 

The Humming Bird hose, which 
this plant very 
popular, and the sale of this brand 
has kept up well and the business 
the past month held up well and will 


manufactures, is 


probably show an increase over May 
of 1929 on account of a larger pro- 
portion of  full-fashioned 
being produced and sold. 


hosiery 
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SLIPPERY ROADS 


mean smashed automobiles, and slippery 
floors mean injured employees. 
Warning signs will not make your floors 


as safe as cleaning them with 


Petersernt 


This cleaner cleans so thoroughly that 
the natural surface is safe for your most 


active employees. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 
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Starch 


FAMOUS N 


C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, 3. C. 


REMOVING 
And 
ERECTING 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. _ 

During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


If we can serve you write, wire or telephone for 


detailed information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY. 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory Repairing, ordi- 
narily. is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
repairs is eliminat- 
e 


The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
: we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
. Villages and other exposed 
| piaces — positively 
bad guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


x * 
x* «xr 
/ 

The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., Wyandotte, Mich ee 
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MITH 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 


The oxy-acetylene welding and cutting equip- facturer as well as first cost should all be among 
ment manufactured by the Smith Welding Equip- the final factors that determine your choice. 
ment Corporation has been thoroughly 
developed, rigidly tested and proven 
suitable for the purpose for which it is 
sold. The name Smith’s on your equip- 
ment is a guarantee not only of quality, 
but the latest and most efficient design. 


If you purchase welding and cutting 
equipment on this basis, we are confi- 
dent that Smith’s equipment will merit 
and receive your approval. 

We carry a complete stock of Smith’s 
equipment and supplies and are prepar- 
ed to make prompt delivery. We will 


The character of any oxy-acetylene 


welding or cutting equipment should be appreciate an opportunity to quote on 
judged by the service it renders. Econ- your requirements whenever you are in 
omy, ease of operation, safety and durability of need of dependable welding equipment or sup- 
the equipment, and the reputation of the manu- plies. 


Carried in Stock by 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1898 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
Dial 5125-5126 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ncn Yours for the Asking! 
<a this $1,000,000 Service 

£ 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
we | a littl more than a century to gradually build it. Our 

a) technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 

y ) As makers and distributors of products that play such a 

Y | vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
my lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 


: RQ | This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 


needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


| Sizing Compounds Our Products 
Are you getting excessive shedding? | Sizing Gums 
| For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Are you getting a large percentage of sec- | Softeners 
| ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
onds? Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum Soaps 
Does your cloth feel harsh? Dextrines 
Alsace Gum Colors 
If so, write us, and we can help you. Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum || Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 
John P. Marston Company Caustic Soda 


Importers Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 
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News of the Mill Villages” 


MARION, N. C. 


Clinchfield Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


The revival meeting at the Baptist 
church was brought to a close Satur- 
day evening, June 7th. Forty-one 
members were added to the roll of the 
Baptist church and nine to the Meth- 
odist. 


Mrs. Georgia Anthony underwent 
an operation for appendicitis at -the 
Marion hospital last Monday. 


Mr. F. H. Henderson, our mill su- 
perintendent, was a recent visitor in 
Brevard, N. C. 


Mrs. James B. Laughlin and chil- 
dren have returned from a two weeks 
Visit with relatives at Enoree, 5. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Jones visited 
relatives at Pinnacle last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe F. Miller and 
family and Mr. F. B. Parris left Sat- 
urday for a week’s visit in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City. 

Mr, and Mrs. W. M. Dean and fam- 
ily are visiting relatives in Woodruff, 
S.-C. 

Messrs. James B. Laughlin and W. 
E. Maddox motored to Spartanburg 
last Saturday. 

Miss Lemmer Bledsoe is recovering 
from a recent operation at the Ma- 
rion hospital. 

Mr. ‘Richard Lee has returned from 
a Week’s visit with relatives at Clif- 
ton, 8S. C. 


EAST LUMBERTON, N. C. 


Mansfield Mills, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our general manager, Mr. Samuel 
Turner, Jr., has resigned his position 
here to accept a similar one with the 
Alfred Mills, Inc. (Savona), Char- 
lotte, N. C. We all felt very sorry to 
part with Mr. Turner, for he was one 
of the best general managers we have 
ever had. We have no one in his 
place yet. Our superinterident, Mr. 


Wm. Miller, is in charge of the Mans- 
field Mills, Inc. 

East Lumberton Baseball Club. has 
been reorganized, and new uniforms 
have been purchased; we are building 
a new park, and have the grandstand 
completed; we have played several 
games so far, and have only suffered 
one defeat. We played Laure!- Hill, 
N. C., a few days ago, and shut them 
out to the tune of 6 to 0. St. Pauls, 
N. C., almost sharéd the same fate, 
but they did ease one by; the score 
was 4 to 1 in our favor. W. M. Bim- 
ten is our baseball manager, and any 


A MAN IS POOR 


| If he is without friends. 

lf he has low ideals. 

If he has a guilty conscience. 

If he has lost his self-respect. 

If his morals are questionable. * 

If he is selfish, uncharitable, or cruel. 

lf he has forfeited his health for 
wealth. 

If his mind and soul have been neg- 
lected. 
If. he has traded away his character 
for money. 

If he has a disagreeable dis position 
that makes enemies or repels his friends. 

If making money has crowded out 
the cultivation of his spiritual life. 


team that wishes to get a game with 
us can do so by getting in touch with 
Mr. Blanton, and I will assure them 
that-Mr. Blanton and his aggregation 
will make it interesting for most any 
amateur ball club. 

We are planning to have a picnic 
here the 4th of July, and expect to 
have a double header ball game that 
day. Aunt Becky, come down and 
spend the day with us; you haven’t 
paid us a visit in a long, long time. 
(Thank you—-but I expect it will be 
too hot.—Aunt Becky.) 

We have a revival meeting going on 
at the East Lumberton Baptist 
church. Rev. Mr. Stephens, from 
Morehead City, is doing the preach- 
Ing and much interest is being mani- 
fested. 


Mr. Wm..Miller and Mrs. Miller 
matored to Winston-Salem a few days 
ago and brought their little grandson 
back with them, Master R. 0. Ben- 
nett, Jr. 


Mrs. Thad Modlin, of Clio, S. C., is 
visiting her daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Booth, here, for a few days. 


Mr. Harvey Brisson and Mr. Flem- | 


ings Brisson attended the Merchants 
Association meeting which ‘was held 
at Wrights Beach, Wilmington, N. C., 
this week. 

Mr. W. J.. Coleman and family 
spent the day at Myrtle Beach last 
Sunday; his father. and mother ac- 
companied them. 


Mr. Vera Lamb has a troop of Boy 
Seouts here organized now; we wish 
Mr. Lamb success on this. 


Mr. J. B. Miller has purchased a 
new Essex sedan; the writer is look- 
ing forward to doing some riding with 
Mr. Miller, or hopes to, anyway. 

Mr. J. D. Griffin visited his sister 
in Lexington a few days ago. 

EUGENE. 


McCOMB, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Night work has stopped and we 
only run five days. Hope business 
will improve. 

Mrs. J. T. White and children, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., are visiting her sis- 
ters, Mesdames J. T. Smith and J. T. 
Duncan, of South McComb. 

Central Baptist church has Sunday 
school at 9:45, preaching at 11:00 a. 
m. and 7:45 p. m. and B. Y. P. U. at 
6:45 p. m. 

The Nazarene church will begin a 
protracted meeting June 15th. Rev. 
Charles Dye doing the preaching. 

Miss Eva Nash, of McComb, and 
Rev. Ellis Tarburton, of Wesson, were 
married June 7th. 

School is out and the children are 
thinking of delightful picnics. Such 
outings are enjoyed by old and young 
alike. A. B. H. 


| | 
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Becky Ann's Own Page 


SUNSHINERS SHINING! 


Flint River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are still marching on to victory 
for the “Sunshine Club” of our com- 
munity. Our last meeting was held 
with Mrs. G. H. Akin on N. Monroe 
street. In connection with the meet- 
ing there was a “tacky party.” There 
were one hundred present. 

Mrs. J. W. Wells and Mr. Grady 
Jenkins won the prizes for the tack- 
iest costumes. An interesting event 
was the solving of a puzzle each mem- 
ber received in an envelope. Mr. Hoke 
Middleton and Mrs. Don Crosly: were 
the lucky ones to solve the puzzle. 
At the close of the meeting peanuts 
and an all-day sucker“were served. 
The Sunshine Club gave a contest for 
the prettiest married lady of *the 
community Monday night. Mrs. W. 
H. McDaniel had the honor of receiv- 
ing the beautiful cake decorated in 
pink with the Sunshine letters. (Con- 
gratulations, Mrs. Mack.) Also 
chances severe sold on the two dollar 
and a half ($2.50) gold piece. Mr. 
William Smith held the lucky num- 
ber. The proceeds went to the 5Sun- 
shine Club, $19.35. 


We have several on our sick list. 
Pot plants have been delivered to Mrs. 
Don Crosby, Mrs. A. E, Massey (who 
has a fine boy), Miss Nadline Hughes, 
Mrs. G. C. Pearce. Hope for them all 
a speedy recovery. 

Aunt Becky, we have no slackers 
here. We have just now come to 
know one another. We all feel better. 
The Sunshine Club has done wonders 
for us. Hurrah for the Shiners! 


Aunt Becky, we sure hope we can 
have a convention in the near future. 
It would mean so much to all the 
“Shiners.” 


Hello Opp, you have good workers 
over there; organize a Sunshine Club. 
You don’t know how much it will 
mean to you. 

We meet with Mrs. G. C. Pearce 
the fourth Tuesday for our regular 
business meeting. Each member is 
urged to be present. 

MRS. J. E. AUSTIN, 
President. 


ANSWER TO BIBLE PUZZLE. 


In our issue of June 12th on back 
page, we carried a Bible puzzle, 
copied frotir Bibb Recorder, Macon, 
Ga. It was indeed a puzzle and our 
readers have been demanding the an- 
swer. So, I wrote to the young ladies 
in Macon, who sent it to the Recorder, 
and here is their answer: 

Dear Mrs. Thomas: 
It is indeed a pleasure to send you 


THE 


the answer to the Bible puzzle. It is 
COCK. You will find it in 
Mark, Luke and John—The 14th 
Chapter, 72nd verse of Mark; the 
22nd Chapter, 6lst verse of St. Luke; 
the 13th Chapter, 38th verse of Bt. 
John. He preached his sermon to Pe- 
ter. 


He is equipped as horsemen by the 
spurs on his legs. 


When he began to crow in the 
morning you know day is approach- 
ing. 

Your answer to Mrs. J.'W. Had- 
dock’s is corréct; it was the whale. 

The answers to both puzzles were 
in the Bibb Recorder last week. ty 

Are you the author of “Only a Fac- 
tory Boy?” It was written by Ethel 
Thomas. 
good. 

When you read the chapters in 
Mark, Luke and John you will under- 
stand.the puzzle. 


Respectfully yours, 
MISSES INEZ JOHNSON AND 
MARY GARRETT. 


(Thank you—and yes, I wrote “Only 
a Factory Boy.”—Aunt Becky.) 


THE LADDER OF SUCCESS 


100%—I did. 
90%—I will. 
809%—I1 can. 


709%—I think I can. 
60%—I1 might try 
50%—I suppose I should. 
409%—What is it? 
30%—I wish I could. 
20%—I don’t know. 
10%—1 can’t. 
0%—I_don.t—The Echo. 


I read it and it sure was. 


When you get into a tight place 
and everything goes against you, till 
it seems as though you cannot hold 
on a minute jonger, never give up 
then, for that is just the place and 
time that the tide will turn.—Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


COTTON IS KING, QUEEN ’N 
EVERYTHING 
To Be Correctly Dressed, One Must 
Wear Cotton Evening Gowns 


Every lady wishes to be correct- 
iy and stylishly gowned—especially 
for evening functions; and cotton, 
evening gowns, says New York Fash- 
ions, are “the thing.” 

The Southern Textile Association 
at Myrtle Beach this week; gives 
the ladies a fine opportunity to show 
their taste and skill in the art of 
dress-making. 

Let everyone wear cotton evening 


dresses — each determined to have 
the prettiest. Those failing to take 
ihis challenge will be sadly out-of- 


date, and liable te lose the reputa- 
lion for being “always correctly and 
stylishly dressed.” 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


“LITTLE MOSESES.” 


(By Eph Goodloe, in Textile Tribune.) 
Come thou therefore and I will send 
thee unto Pharoh that thou mayst 
bring forth-my people the children of 
Israel out of Egypt.”—(Exodus 3:9.) 
And thus spake God Almighty one 
day to Moses, from out the burning 
bush, and from that good day unto 
this good day our world has been 
flooded with “would-be Moseses.” 


The writer of this article has been 
making his living at a cotton mill 
since he was 17 years of age, when 
the burden of a widowed mother and 
five younger children drove him there 
against his will, for “he had other. and 
what men would say, “loftier ideals.” 
Forty years have passed into history 
since that day. As he looks back over 
those 40 years he thanks God that his 
feet were directed to a Southern cot- 
ton mill, in the State of South Caro- 
lina. For 40 years he has “made a 
living,” has educated his children, has 
enjoyed life, has secured some of the 
luxuries of life, and many of its ad- 
vantages, and today is making as 
much money per year as any of his 
friends of yesterday, many of whom 
went to college and are in the profes- 
sions. Yes, today this writer can say 
with all the sincerity of which he is 
capable: “Thank God for the cotton 
mills,” 


Having, therefore, lived out my life 
(so far) at the milis of Dixie, 
(and in that period I have had service 
at five mills) I think that lam worthy 
of being deemed a spokesman for the 
mill people. I want to say right here 
that after all these years of the very 
closest association with them I know 
them to be as good as any people and 
better than some. No better than the 
best folks anywhere, and no worse 


than the worst anywhere. Just 
FOLKS. 


Of course, among us you will find 
many freaks, just as you will find 
them in the church, the law, the 
schools. Some of our mill freaks afe 
harmless, some pitiful, some humor- 
ous, some tragic. To my mind one 
of the most common freaks we have 
among us today are the “would-be 
Moseses.” We used to raise them 


right here-among us, years ago. Every 
once in a while some of our own blood 
and bone would run amuck and imag- 
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iné that he had seen a light and heard 
a voice calling him to lead somebody 
somewhere. 


I have seen them try out their call- 
ing. Ihave seen them gather unto 
themselves a following and have seen 
them sally forth toward Canaan; some 
fancied land “flowing with milk and 
honey.” I am glad to say that I have 
never been among this bunch that 
went out. Possibly because I have 
never thought that I would relish this 
“milk and honey” diet. I have a no- 
tion that it would not agree with me. 
I have seen them, then, go out with 
banners flying and trumpets sound- 
ing. I have seen them come back 
again, too. Come back soiled with the 
filth of some “slough of despond,” 
with flags drooping and trumpets si- 
lent. There is soniething of pathos 
in it; something of humor. 


But now we are importing our Mo- 
seses. They come to us fresh, as they 
say, “from the splendid conflicts .of 
other sections.” They come to us 
filled with a burning desire te get hold 
of our drab lives (and pocket books). 
They tell us that we poor Southern 
simps are in a deplorable condition, 
and they come to awaken us, show us 
our pitiful condition and LEAD US 
OUT TO DELECTABLE LAND; 
some UTOPIA that they have DIS- 
COVERED to which they are leading 
men and women (children free) AT 
SO MUCH A HEAD. 


Now, folks, your Uncle Ephriam 
will admit that this SOUNDS mighty 
good. Somehow, I have always been 
just a little hard-headed. Maybe I 
have lost by it; but when a fellow 
gets to blowing off about what he can 
do I have a littl way of saying, 
“Bud,” says I, “you claim a whole lot 
—show us some of your accomplish- 
ments.” | 


Arid so when Pedro Bulschutsky, of 
God-knows-where, comes to me and 
says that he wats of a land, an 
Utopia, where all will be right, and 
nothing wrong, where I may bask in 
the sunlight of an effulgent day, 
whére I will have short hours, more 
pay, happier home, and better condi- 
tions, and that all this prize-box will 
be mine if I will only place my hand 
in his and go gently forth with him 
unto this Utopia. 


Well, you know I believe I have a 
perfect right to-say to friend Pedro 
Bulschutsky, “Old Top. I want all 
these things, you prate of. I admire 
to bask in that sunlight you speak so 
knowingly of. I crave those shorter 
hours, for my old bones are growing 
tired after these 40 years of service. 
I could also use that additional pay. I 
believe. And though I don’t see how 
my home could be happier; unless 
mother get full of home-brew, yet, I 
would sally forth with you and let you 
lead me to this Utopia; but first, Pe- 
dro, let me ask you: How many other 
poor simps have you done this to? 
How many men and women are today 
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basking in your sulubrious sunshine? 
Just how many happy homes are you 
responsible for; Pedro? [mn other 
words, Pedro, give me the addresses 
of some of your clients, that I may 
write them and ask of them just how 
well they are Utopian-along up in 
Utopia?” 

Haven't I a right to do this? Have 
I insulted Pedro by asking this little 
thing of him? Have I shown a lack 
of faith in his ability? Or have I 
just been sensible? 


Let’s reason this out right here. 
Suppose you move into a new home. 
You know no one there. You have a 
family and you may reasonably ex- 
pect that you will, sooner or later, 
need a doctor. You see Dr. Pillum’s 
shingle. He says that as a physician 
he is the last word. You ask him to 
show you some of his work, and he 
leads you out to Wild Rose cemetery 
and standing on a gentle hillside he 
removes his hat and, pointing to row 
after row of graves, he says: “These 
are my patients.” I think I would 
look a little longer for a physician. 


You need a lawyer. Lawyer Slicky 
is spoken of. You go to see Lawyer 
Slicky. You ask him to tell you of 
some of his work and he shows you 
the jail and the chaingangs, and says: 
“These are my clients.” Would you 
place your case in his hands? 


If this is true, and it is, then when 
one of these firebrands of “better 
things” come among us why haven't 
We the right and the nerve to say just 
what I have said to Pedro? 

Then, if Pedro says, “Willingly I 
will SHOW you some of my work”— 
and he takes me by the hand and 
leads me to New England, where for 
25 years he’s been Mosesing around. 
He shows me mill after mill closed. 
He shows me piles of junked machin- 
ery that once hummed with life. He 
shows me villages moss-grown and 
weed-infected, in whose walls _ no 
sound of the spindle or the loom re- 
sounds. “This,” says he, “is some ef 
my Mosesing.” And then he shows 
me men and women, boys and girls, 
idle—deprived of the thing that God 
promises to every man and every 
woman, A RIGHT TO WORK. They 
are not living on milk and honey 
here—tho gladly would they try it. 
He shows me these people, these 
aliens of other lands, many of them, 
lured to our ecéuntry by the promises 
of beter days, better conditions. He 
shows me these trustful people, many 
of them not even speaking the lan- 
guage of our country, these people 
who placed their rights in: his- hands— 
these people whom he has MISERA- 
BLY FAILED. And he says: “Some 
more of my Mosesing!” 


Now, friend, what can I say to 
Pedro? I think I know what I should, 
and would say. It would be some- 
thing like this, for I am a meek man: 
“Pedro, old sock, I appreciate your 
kind interest in your old Uncle Eph- 


riam, but do you. know that after see- 
ifig what I have seen of your work 
elsewhere, I believe I will not go with 
you to Utopia today. [It looks like 
rain, and then, too, I have not my 
other suit with me. And then, too, 
Pedro, I am going to be busy for a 
few minutes. I am going to be busy 
kicking the seat of your ungodly 
pants, Pedro.” 

Now folks, just let your Uncle Eph- 
riam, of Green Point, give a little in- 
junction into your ear. DON’T TRUST 
THESE MOSESES. When the con- 
dition of SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 
FOLKS, from Virginia clear through 
to Texas, gets one-half as desperate 
as these foreign labor leaders would 
have us believe it is, then GOD WILL 
SEND HIS MOSES, and we will rec- 
ognize him and-his power and his au- 
thority. That Moses wil] have God’s 
rod to divide hindering seas, and 
bring water from the rock for our 
parched lips. That Moses will follow 
God’s pillow of cloud by day and nev- 
er lose sight of God's pillow of fire by 
night. That Moses will go into the 
task of leading us to better things 
with all his soul, tho he knows full 
well that his end must be short of a 
promised land, on some lonely Nebo. 
Till he comes, WATCH YOUR 
STEPS. Don’t trust these “would-be 
Moseses.” Keep your equilibrium. 
Maintain your integrity. Keep your 
hand on your passionate nature and 
YOUR POCKET BOOK. 

FOR GOSH SAKE, KEEP YOUR 
HAND ON YOUR POCKET BOOK! 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
tion. They'll like it too. 


EASLEY, 8. C. 


Alice Plant. 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Davis sympathize with them in 


the loss of their 18-months-old son, ~ 


Jack Allen. Besides the parents, six 
brothers and four sisters, survive, all 
of Easley. Funeral services were held 
Saturday afternoon at Camp Creek 
Baptist church, Rev. F. S. Childress 
officiating. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Bolding spent 
Sunday in Six Mile with relatives. 

Miss Leverle Turner, Mrs. Adkins 
and Tommy Adkins, of Greer, were 
visitors of the. Austins during the past 
week. 

Mr. Murray Grant, of Wagoner, S. 
C., visited Misses Hazel and Mildred 
Sutherland Sunday. 

Miss Texas Manley, of Belton, vis- 
ited her aunt, Mrs. D. T. Smith, last 
week. 

Miss Ruth Moser was given a sur- 
prise party by a large number of 


friends Saturday evening. Those pres- 


ent reported an enjoyable time. Also, 
Miss Marie Snider entertained several 
young people at her home on Pine 
street Saturday evening 
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One of Alice’s star baseball players, 


Woodward. Although she had been 
in ill health for some time; we *did 
not expect her to paSs away so early. 
She was a devoted mother, a splendid 
neighbor, and a loyal friend. We ex- 
tend our sympathies to the bereaved 
family, which consists of one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Dewey LaGrone, of Selma, 
and four sons, Oscar, Hibbard, Jesse 
and Tollie; and several sisters and 
brothers. She was laid to rest in the 
family cemetery at Fulton; Ala. Those 
who attended this funeral at Fulton 
from Sunset were Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Mott, Mr. Ben Mott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Buxton, Mr. Adams and the 
family. 
Parties. 

A series of parties have been en- 
joyed since I wrote last. 

On last Thursday evening Misses 
Jessie and Ethel Bradford entertained 


with a party at their home on Second 


left on June ist for an extended visit 
with their sister, who lives at Sprotts, 
Ala. 

Miss Lois Buckalew was the guest 
of Misses Grace and Mary Crider on 
June ist. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Ward and three 
children, Paul, Franklin and Gracie, 


left June 3rd to visit relatives in Oak-. 


land and King City, Calif. 

Mrs. Alice Wyatt is improving af- 
ter undergoing a major operation at 
King Memorial Hospital, Selma. 

The host of friends of Mrs. Craw- 
ford are delighted to know that she 
is convalescing after undergoing. a 
major operation at King Memorial 
Hospital, Selma, on June 4th. 

After visiting relatives and friends 
here, Mrs. Genie Hall and daughter, 
Miss Lois, have returned to their 
home in Montgomery. 


Little Miss Clyde Boyce is able to 


see. 


Mrs. Alvin Taylor, of Brent, was 
called here Sunday because of the se- 
rious illness of her father, Mr. War- 
ren, who is better. 

TWO—Selma Ala 

Little Vida Rutherford, who 
taken suddenly ill Thursday and 
rushed to the Baptist-hospital, Selma, 
is improving. 

Mrs. G. C. Wright and datighter, 
Virginia, spent a part of last week in 
Birmingham. 

The picture show put on by Mr. 
Bud Newsom, of Alabama Mill, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by our people 
Thursday. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Lee and inter- 
esting family spent Thursday after- 
noon in the home of her parents here, 
Mr, and Mrs. Jim Buxton. 


THE KID. 


J. B. Spearman, had the misfortune street.. Games and dancing were en- be out again after a brief iliness., 
to break his ankle in a match game joyed by a few couples. Among those Mrs. D. A. Rogers, of Blockton, 
with Monaghan Mill team. However, present were: Misses Lillie Wyatt, Ala., is visiting Tilda Murray and i! 
J. B. stood on the side lines Saturday Luella McGough, Audrey Luker, Edna family. 
afternoon and yelled for Alice as she’ Shedd, Jessie and Ethel Bradford; Margaret, Marcella and Harris | 
beat Arial 4 to 2, thus putting us in Messrs. Eurich Davis, J. B. Davis, Oarr, of Montgomery, are visiting =? 
the lead for the second half. Eddie Warren, Woodrow Hudson and relatives in both Sunset and Alabama 
On Sunday afternoon, June 8th, “We are glad to report that Mr. W. | 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. several couples of the young people R. Cook has improved enough te be . 
- enjoyed the time spent at Oakmulgee. at his work again. “ 
Martel Mills—Valley Falls Mill. They made cream and played games. Married at the home of Rev. E. W. 
— Those who went were: Misses Barder Roberts on Saturday evening, June as 
I thought you might like to read a and Galilee Sellars, Luella McGough, 7th, Mr. Braxtom Quarles and Miss 
few lines from Valley Falls. We are Alma Suttles, Josephine Lewis and Pgsije Rollins, of Farmersville, Ala. i 
still on full time and with the leader- Lillie Wyatt; and Messrs. Homer Mirai Leche Becker and daughter, 
ship of our good superintendent, Mr. Buxton, Woodrow Hudson, Fred Mott, Lilla Earl, are spending two weeks 
Boyd, and the co-operation of every Evurich Davis and Tollie Woodward. Coffeeville,- Ala. 
wi amo - 
tat. "Work is neal fine and every- On Saturday evening, June 7th, the ®°companied by Mr. Tollie Woodward, en i 
visited in Uniontown last Sunday. 
body seems to be satisfied. young people enjoyed a weiner roast 
We are having our Bible school at. at Valley Greek Park. Those whb Mrs. P. 5, Booker, who underwent 4 
this time with a booster enrollment. went were Misses Lillie Wyatt, Luella & major operation recently at King 
Our Junior Order, of which Mr: El- McGough, Ethel and Jessie Bradford, Memorial hospital, returned to. her 
bert Johnson is commander and Mr. Josephine Lewis, Alma uttles; Messrs. home here Friday. Her many friends 
H. C. Dixon, commander-elect, won Homer Buxton, Burich Davis, Wood- are delighted to have her home again. 
the attendance banner at the district tow Hudson, Fred Mott, Eddie War- Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Murray and 
meeting last week. ren, J. B. Davis and Herman Ham. children spent Saturday and Sunday, ok 
Mur string band, consisting of The Lucky Girls’ Club members June 6th and 7th, with relatives in 
Messrs, J. C.: Wilson, Kenneth Wil- were hostesses at a party on Satur- Montgomery. : ° 
son. R. O. Turner, Preston Turner day evening, May 3ist. The usual Mr. and Mrs. Joe Halbert and baby, 
and S. B. Teague, were up in the air games were played, after which de- , Betty Jo, went to Columbus, Miss., 
over WSPA last Monday afternoon at licious cream and cake were served last week-end. 
8:15; tune in some time and listen to to Misses Bonnie Mae and Bede Chis- Mr. John Britton’ is improving-in 
them. olm, Ethel and Jessie Bradford, Alma the Government hospital in Pensacola, 
A goodly number of our folk at- Suttles, Josephine Lewis, Lillie and Fig. 
tended an all-day singing at Cherokee Nellie Wyatt, Edna Shedd and Estelle Mrs. Ellis Hughes, Mrs. Minnie Ju- ae 
Falls Sunday and had a good time, as ‘Trammell; Mrs. Grace Harris, Mrs. lian and Mrs. Ida Melton spent last 
well as a good dinner, thanks to the Catherine Nichols, Mrs. Lee Thorn- Friday in the home of Mrs. J. T. Mur- , 
Booster Club and good cooks of Cher- hill and Mrs..C. 8S. Boyce; Messrs. ray. 
okee. Fred Mott, Eurich Davis, Homer Bux- Mr. and Mrs, Herbert Taylor and 
We have a few cases of sickness, ton, Woodrow’ Hudson, Rudy Wyatt, children and Miss Ethel Mae Dicker- 
none of which is serious. * Jack Booker, Willie Gaylor, Eddie son spent Sunday, June 1st, witK Mrs. 
BOLL WEEVIL. Warren, Herman Ham, Noah Merchi- Annie Odom and Mrs. Lila Wilson. 
son, Lee~Thornhill and Cecil Fletcher. Mrs. Hamp Moore is improving af- » 
SELMA, ALA.—SUNSET MILL. Personals. ter a severe illness. 
Mrs. Eddie Rutherford is enjoying Mr. J. W. Corley spent last Sunday, ’ 
Mrs. Woodward Passes. a visit from her sister, Mrs. MceGe- June 7th, in Montgomery. 
hee, of Montgomery. Messrs. Fred Mott and Chas. Math- 
‘Dear Aunt Becky: Mr. Voyd Nichols is suffering with ews have gone to Jackson, Miss., 
On Friday, May 30th, the entire a broken arm from playing ball on where they have secured work. : 
community was shocked when we May 8ist. Mrs. J. W. Corey is visiting in 
learned of the death of Mrs. Loberta Milam, Dessie and Estelle Warren Memphis and other points in Tennes- ¢ 
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ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDERLAND 


By Ethel Thomas - 


“Royal Cafe? That you Tony? Have you got a vacant 
room? You have? Fine! I’m sending Sid Lever up for 
room and board.till his trial is over. Send the bill to me. 
Yes—just til] the trial is over. Why, this is Marco, Hugh 
Mareo. Thanks, Tony; Goodbye.” 


Sid Lever’s eyes were bulging, his hands opening and 
shutting spasmodically, nervously, and his lips tremb- 
ling: “My God?” he gulped: “And after all the mean 
things I’ve said about you! I wish you’d kill me! I 
deserve to be hung.” 

“But God gave you life, and I can’t take it,” smiled 
Mr. Marco,. “Besides, Sid, you do have to eat, don’t you? 
I'm beginning to think that you have learned your lesson, 


but I fear it is too late; Go to your room, now, take a - 


bath,—clean up your body and ask God to clean up your 
heart and life.” 


And with tears in his eyes and murmuring broken 
words of thanks, Sid slunk out like a whipped cur, and 
went straight to the cafe. He was too hungry and too 
miserable to visit his children—and -besides something 
inside told him that he wasn’t worthy. A little spark of 
manhood flamed in his breast, wrung his soul with regret, 
and made him long for a chance when all too late. 


Jim Thomason, still acting as legal counsel for mem- 


- bers of the union, never having been payed and dismissed, 


and bélieving implicitly in their never-failing supply of 
cash, rushed to defend Sid, in his usual spectacular man- 


‘ner, when the case came up on Monday. 


But Jim Avery’s testimony, the bit of cloth torn from 
Sid’s pants, together with other evidence offered, was too 
much for the accused, who, sobbed out a confession, Dan 
Forrest had hired him and Dave Dean to kidnap Ted. 
Dean had-gone to Russia, and left Sid to bear the brunt 
of things. 


“T’ve been a fool—and I don’t care what you do to me. 
I want to be punished,” he cried. “I’m no account, never 
was ;—and now, I never can be anything. My wife would 
be better off if I were dead, and I hope you'll put me to 
death!” 


The court eyed him gravely. This was an unusual pro- 
ceeding. The frank confession and bitter repentance of 
the man, put altogether a different feeling upon the public 
generally. Ted, too, pleaded that mercy be shown the 
craven culprit—weak victim of circumstances and a hyp- 
notic influence,—an influence that was broken with the 
death of Dan Forest. 

After a conference with Mr. Marco, Ted and Mrs. Lever, 
the judge sentenced Sid to one year at hard labor, and 
the balance of his life tothe steady support of his family. 

“Tt’s better than I deserve,” said Sid, “and I thank 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


A MEMORY TEST. 


I can remember when all of the children cried 
(and meant it) because school was out. 


I can remember when these same children boo- 
hooed louder than ever when the teacher kissed 
them good-bye. 


I can remember when the pupils were proud of 
the fact that they knew their lessons and boasted 
terribly over a “head mark”—not made with a 
rule or a pencil: 


I.can remember when the majority of the moth- 
ers and daddies expected their kids to get a whip- 
ping when they disobeyed—at school. 


I can remember when nearly all of the women 
of our community wore fleece-lined union suits 
and 10 cent cotton stockings and were satisfied. 


I can remember when it was customary for our 


neighbors to sit up all night if necessary with a 
sick member of the family. 


I can remember when it» wasn’t nice to paint 
“her” cheeks and powder “her” nose, and if any- 


body did such an awful thing, she was a marked 
woman. 


I can remember when preachers who preached 
at country churches had to work a crop to keep 
from starving to death—because salvation was 
supposed to be free. 


I can remember when the few men of our 
neighborhood who were able to indulge in luxur- 
ies wore the kind of underwear that they had to 
tie around their ankles. 


I can remember when it was a sin to fish or 
play marbles or hoe the garden or trim the hedge 
or holler very loud on Stinday. 


I can remember when a family became so af- 
fluent that they bought themselves a rubber-tired 
top-buggy that they were the social betters of 
everybody else. 


I can remember when a mouth organ furnished 
good music and that a fiddle wasn’t a fiddle un- 
less somebody “beat straws” while the fiddle was 
being fiddled. 


I can remember when a pair of britches began 
at Dick and ended with Harry, 5 boys down the 


line, and pocket handkerchiefs were unknown to 
the masses. 


{ can remember when ‘it wasn’t any disgrace 
for a couple to get married on nothing ahead and 
be content with a feather-bed and a ham (possi- 
bly) from pa and ma. 


I can remember when it was almost a crime to 


let a_-bank note go a day past due, or buy goods 
on credit and not pay for them. 
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I can remember when it wasn’t a shame for 
rich folks to raise big families and for poor folks 
to work on Saturdays. 

And I am not a very old man, either. Verily, 
verily, the world do move. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leaksvile Woolen Mills No. 2. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are on full time here, except a two weeks 
vacation. Our superintendent, Mr. Shumate, 
can’t be beat. Mr. McGee is his assistant. . Mr. 
Oates, carder; Mr. Hull, spinner; Mr. Howk, 
weaver. 

We have nice houses with every convenience. 
Employees only work eight hours per day, but 
get good wages. 

Aunt Becky, the story is thrilling. 

I think our people will be interested in organ- 
izing a Sunshine Club after vacation is over. 

We are sorry to report the death of Mr. Shu- 
mate’s little baby, four days old. The family 
have our sympathy. HAMMIE. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


“The Peppy Pals,” girls’ club, went camping 
last week-end at the foreman’s camp, near Snow- 
den. John Dowdy, our veteran fisherman, caught 
so many catfish that fourteen girls couldn't eat 
them 

Miss Lois Hines, president of the club, had to 
go and get married and we lost one of our best 
members. Miss Frances Willis, vice-president, 
can do things with a*“uke” that’s nobody’s busi- 
ness. Miss Madeline Crawford, secretary and 
treasurer, is the world’s champion fire maker. 
Mrs. Willis, chaperon, can cook, and we don’t 
mean maybe. Miss Lillie Mae Garner is director 
of the club. 

Other girls in the party were: Misses Louise 
Colbert, Mollie and Lucile Martin, Janie Aultice, 
Lillie Driskill, Thelma Gallaher, Zetta Purgar- 
son, Clandie Cumbie, Leizetta Jennings and Mo- 
zelle Bradley. 

The Mothers’ Club had a most enjoyable time 
Saturday afternoon on a picnic and straw ride. 

R. H. Foster spent the week-end in Brookneal. 

Mrs. Parky Maddox visited in Buckingham 
county. 

Mr. J. O. Patterson visited friends in Enfield, 
N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Garner spent the week-end 
in Greensboro with relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Colbert spent Sunday in 
Spray, N. C., with the latter’s father. 

Mr. J. W. Carr motored to Halifax Sunday. 

L. M. G. 


SHANNON, GA. 


Southern Brighton Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The regular writer for your column is away 
and. I am taking her place. 

We are having a real good Sunday school and 
every one seems to take an interest in it; we 
want each and every one to come and help us 
boost it up. 

A baby was born to Mr. and Mrs..H. A. Scott, 
a fine boy, William Thomas. 


June 26, 1930 


you sir. If I live and am given a chance to work, I'll make 
good, so help me God! Please, Judy, don’t let the chil- 
dren hate me, and don’t let them entirely forget me,” he 
pleaded as Judy held the baby up to kiss him goodbye, 
her own face pale and her lips quivering. 


“T’ll pray for- you and wait for you,” she whispered, 
and Sid squared his shoulders, lifted his head and walked 
away with an officer. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


December was a month of ideal Southern weather, and 
the new Mrs. Marco took advantage of it to get acquaint- 
ed with the women of the mill village. She and Mrs. 
Avery could be seen almost every afternoon, scouting 
around in the community, and often helped to set rose- 
bushes and shrubbery, and planed flower beds for the 
next year. Mrs. Marco was alWays present at communi- 
ty club meetings, and her friendly attitude and sincere 
interest met a hearty response from the mothers, who 
unanimously voted her “One of the most charming of 
women.” 


And Christmas was fast approaching. Alice at her 
looms, watched the pretty brown and ivory bungalow 
with its green roof, with wistful eyes. She thrilled, grew 
weak in the khees and tried to swallow the lump in her 
throat. Could it be possible that she would ever live in 
that lovely home? 


Wall paper artists were busy inside and a landscape 
gardener was planting evergreens and shrubbery about 
the house and grounds. The back lot had been -nicely 
fenced, the fence painted, a garage and chicken-coop had 
been built and as nicely painted—all brown and ivory, to 
match the house. That garage seemed to settle it—it 
just couldn’t be for Ted, for he did not have and could 
not afford an auto—not even a fliver! 


Mr. Marco had noticed that Ted was greatly attracted 
by and interested in the new bungalow, and one day fol- 
lowed him there, catching him earnestly at work drawing 
very neat plans of the building. 


“What's the idea, Ted?” he asked. “Going to build 
one like it?” 


“I hope to some day, sir. I think it is one of the very 
nicest and most delightfully arranged houses I’ve ever 
seen. If I could give Alice one like it some day I'd be 
the happiest man in the world.” Then he asked: “Whose 
is it?” 

“One of the stockholders is having it built,” replied 
Mr. Marco, and then changed the subject hurriedly. That 
night-Ted told Alice that the pretty-bungalow was “for” 
one of the stockholders—Mr. Marco had “told” him so 
—and the last flicker of hope died from Alice’s heart. 
Bravely she tried to tell herself that she was glad: it 
would be fun working with Ted for a home of their own: 
and they would not feel indebted to anyone for anything! 
With their own hands and determined will, they could 
and would carve their own future. 
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“Some day I'll build you a home just like that,” declar- 
ed Ted. “I’ve already drawn the plans.” He would beg 
Alice to go with him ‘to leok at the lovely nest, but she 
would always refuse—had something else to do. She 
couldn’t bear to look at it and remember that Mr. Marco 
had forgotten. Somehow, to lose faith in his word was 
worse than losing the home. Alice told herself over and 
over that she did not want it—never had—even when Ted 
was raving about the wonderful built-in cupboards, ward- 
robes and book cases, and the delicate tints of the pretty 
wall papér and faultless inside wood work finish, and love- 
ly hardwood floors. 


“I think we will be perfectly happy with mother in the 
home we havé always loved,” smiled Alice, looking up into 
his adoring gray eyes. 


“But wouldn’t mother be happy with us in a home of 
our own?” anxiously. 

“Sure she would—but Oh, Ted it’s a long way. off—too 
far away'to think about for a long time yet,” she said. 
“But bless your heart for making such~beautiful plans, 
and I'll help you with all my heart te make your dreams 
comé true.” What did anything in the world matter ex- 
cept their undying love for each other? There would be 
more bungalows, but never another Ted. 


What if she should tell him about her terrible adven- 
ture in New York? Would he believe her when she de- 
clared that Dan had not held her in his arms nor kissed 
her? . She would tell him and sée! She didn’t want a 
secret from Ted—and if he should fail to believe her— 
well, better before than after marriage! 


And one Saturday night coming from the movies which 
had shown a “kidnappitig” she told ‘him about how she 
had been kidnapped and then saved, by Ella, when hope 
was gone. Silence for a heartbreaking moment. 


“And why didn’t you tell me before this?’ ’asked Ted, 
a hurt note in his voice? “Why didn’t you write me about 
it when you sent me the notices of Dan’s murder and 
Ella’s suicide?” 


Alice tried to swallow the lump in her throat: “Because 
I was so wretchedly tired of being in the limelight. Some- 
how, I felt soiled. Maybe you feel that way about me,” 
tremulously. “I knew I would tell you before we married 
—but it has been hard to do, Ted. The longer I put it off 
‘the harder it was. But I wanted you to know,—and, if it 
makes any difference in your feelings for me, now is the 
time to say so,” 


Several steps they walked in silence before Ted stop- 
ped, caught her roughly by the shoulders, his face like a 
death mask as he peered into hers. 


“Did that brute kiss you ?—hold you in his arms?” and 
there was unbearable agony in his voice. Alice looked 
up into his fierce gray eyes, her brown ones misty with 


‘tears and answered softly: ) 


“No, Ted, he did not. He could not! ‘The God whom I 
worship and He defied, protected me, just as I told Dan, 
He would. Dan laughed, sneered and dared God to res- 
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Mrs. Louise Cheek is in Thomaston visiting 
relatives for several weeks, 


We have now organized a league for both boys . 
and girls. Mr. F. L. Thornburg is captain of the 
boys and Mr. F. D. Cheek, captain of the girls. 
Everybody is wondering who will get the trophy 
cup. The boys had better play or they can’t beat 
the girls. 


The. card room and weave room played ball 
Wednesday afternoon—a seven-inning 
and the score was 11-4 in favor of the weaving 
department. 


Talking about fish tales—just wait until Mr. 
Hunt comes back from his vacation. He is going 
to Florida and we are expecting him to tell the 
champion story. Will tell you about it when he 
gets back. JAQUES. 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


Balfour Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Balfour Mills will close down for the 4th and 
5th of July, starting up again on July 7th. Ball 
games and other entertainments will be provided 
for the 4th~at Balfour. Many are planning to 
visit friends and relatives in other cities. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Staggs and daughter, Miss 
Reba, and Mrs. C. T. Hoy returned home Satur- 
day after a very pleasant visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Staggs’ daughter, Mrs. Grace Turbyfield, in Wil- 
low Springs, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Freeman and children, of 
Greenville, S. C., visited relatives here last Sun- 
day. 

The following young people enjoyed a straw 
ride to the country Monday evening and late in 
the evening they enjoyed a most delicious sup- 
per. They report a fine time. Members of the 
party were: Messrs. Carl Hammond, Max Staggs, 
Beamond. Hammond, Lawrence Irwin, Lem 
Brown, Odell Raines, and Misses Louise Ham- 
mond, Edna Mace, Gladys Brown and Josie Ross. 

HAM. 


FISHING FOR A WIFE IN MARION. 


(By R. B. Chalk) 


To all the men and boys that fish © 
And want a mate in life 

Be sure and come to Marion— 

To catch yourself a wife. 


There’s some requirements you must meet, 
And don’t let this one jar 

To catch a wife in our town. 

Your bait must be a car. 


So if you haven’t got a car, 
Though other things are right, 

You might fish here for forty years, 
And never get .a bite. 


And now’s the time to come and fish 
In this, the month of June, 

No matter how you burn the gas 
You can’t get here, too soon. 


Just any day is all right here, 
Through the week, or Sunday morn. 
Come and park your car in town 
And “toot” your little horn. 

We have the finest young girls here, 
As sweet as sugar pie, 
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And you can catch one for a wife 
If you will come and try. 


They all are just as. good and sweet 
As honey in the comb, 

And they all desire to mafry 

And have a little home. 


No worms or lizzards are required, 
Just bring along your “Flivver” 
And ride around through our town, 
And fish in our river. 


Our girls are pretty, nice and sweet, 
And not much apt to spoul. 


You stand a chance to catch one here, 


If you furnish gas and oil. 


We have the best fish in the world. 
Now this is how we feel— 


And one fine thing, when fishing here 


You'll never catch an eel. 


Our widows here are nice and good 
And make a dandy catch, 


For they know how to cook the grub; 


Sew buttons on, and patch. 


We have some pretty old maids, too, 


In both brunette and blonde, 


And they may bite your hook so hard 


They'll pull you in the pond. 


Sometimes a fish is easy caught, 
But.very hard to keep. 

Another fisherman may come by 
While you are sound asleep. 


But when you catch one from our town, — 


No need to holdyour breath 
When other cars are fishing ‘round, 
You won’t be scared to death. 


For they all are so good and pure 
And they. will treat you right 
And you need never be afraid— 
To leave them home at night. 


One more requirement that they make: 


You,musn’t come here drinking, 
So you just leave your car at home 
Until your breath quits stinking. 


If you can meet requirements here, 
And marrying is your wish, 

Just drive your car to Marion, 
For here’s the place to fish. 


QUIT YOUR CRABBING. 


There ain’t no use in crabbing, friend, 
When things don’t come your way; 

It does no good to gloom around, 

And grumble night and day. 

The thing to do is curb your grief, 
Cut out your little whine; 

And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


There ain’t no man alive but what 
Is booked to get his slap; 


There ain’t no-man what walks but what 


From Trouble gets his rap. 
Go mingle with the bunch, old boy, 
Work hard and don’t repine; 


.And when they ask you how you are, 


Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


—“Sample Case,” 
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cue me; but, I could see he was impréssed and ill at ease 
—all because I was unafraid. I would like to have seen 
him when he found the room empty; with seemingly no 
way of escape,” 


Ted drew a long deep sigh; his fingers relaxed, the 
tense look left his face, supplanted by perfect trust and 
a protective tenderness; he caught Alice in his arms and 
strained her to his heart: 


“Precious girl! What you must have suffered! Thank’ 
God for His goodness to us. If that brute wasn’t dead, 
I'd just have to kill him. But he’s gone to his reward 
and I am free from blood guiltiness. Let’s forget him 
and never again refer to this nor even think of it, only 
to thank our God for deliverance. Kiss me darlingest 
girl!” 


Marco Mill was running only five days a week now, but 
no one was worrying. In fact; the employees knew that 
they were fortunate to get 50 hours: Some other mills, 
running full time; were so beset by labor union agitators 
that life by day was a terror and by night a nightmare. 


Marco Mills had gone: through the fire and had been 
purged ; only the best of people were now employed there, 
though it would be a long time before the public was con- 
vinced of that fact—a long time. before the town would 
recover from the scars of battle. 


A few people who owned their own homes had been 
influenced to join the union; their homes had been bought 
and paid for by the week, from wages earned in Marco 
Mills. They had their Ford cars, graphophones, radios, 
and nice furniture, bought on the installment plan, and 
had kept the payments up promptly until the strike. Now 
these people were repenting in sackcloth and ashes. Their © 
ears, radios, and furniture had been taken from them, 
and their houses were mortgaged for food and clothes. 

Daily they went to Marco Mills and pleaded with tears 
in their eyes for another chance. Gravely, sorrowfully, 
Mr. Marco listened and sent them away, reminding them 
that he had tried to.save them and they had jeered and 
hooted at him. Now, he could do nothing for them. Their 
Union must provide for them, he said. 


“Damn the Union!” the desperate men would retort. 
“Tt has ruined us and left us to our fate! We can’t get 
work anywhere of any kind, and starvation is staring us 
in the face! But we can’t blame you, Mr. Marco—we 
brought it all on ourselves.” Confessions like this, teuch- 
ed Mr. Marco more than anything else could, and he used 
his influence to help these home owners to get work in 
and around the city, though he would not employ them 
himself. 


Daily papers and various journals and magazines, gave 
distressmg and oppressive publicity to textile depress- 
ion, until everybody became pessimistic. Women had 
“quit wearing clothes” and men had gone in for “silk un- 
derwear.” ‘Times were “ hard’’everywhere. Mills could 
get few orders and had to curtail operations and cut ex- 
penses in every possible way. 


(To Be Continued) 
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